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Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York 


City, 3 p. m., due destina 
Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays 


Leaves either 
tion 9.00 p. m 


TICKET OFFICES. 


322 Washington St., : 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In Boston: 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 


Grand Centra ‘Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND" and see that you get them 
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St. Louis. 


. 
3.00 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


Chicago 


, A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

5 00 lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur 
lington 

A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 


11.06 


Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3. 0 M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 

P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 


7.0¢ Sleeping Car to Montreal 


lime-Tables and further information on appli 
cation, ].R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
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AVE you feasted your 
eyes upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? Have you 
tested and compared 
them with all others? 
Only by such testing can 
you know how fully the 
Columbia justifies its 
* proud title of the Stand- 
’ ard for the World. And 
the price is “ 
An Art 


za, * fy 


of these famous wheels 
and of flartfords, $8 
$60, free at any Colum- 
bia Agency, or mailed 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy. 104 Beacon Street 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 13 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, November 13. 

BOSTONIAN Socikty. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, November 12 

Boston Socikty OF Naruralt History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open W ednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to §, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
Tuesday, November 10 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 


Building, entrance on 


Next regular meeting, at 


299th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; 


Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4-30 P.M.; Saturdays 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show, November 5-8. 

MuskEuM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square 

NEW ENGLAND HIsToRIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


regular meeting, Wednesday, November 6 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, October 20 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


November 12 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
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rN besides being an acknowledged sale on every news 


beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
A It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 


tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
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He 


shared his prosperity with the town 

of North Easton by 

factions. 
And so it 


the name of Oliver Ames holds on 


public bene 
is that the place which 


the list of the Governors of Massa 
chusetts is not the greatest honor 
attaching to the memory of this 


rood citizen 


|)" ENT people everywhere 

breathe a sigh of relief at the 
failure of the attempt to ‘pull off’ 
the great prize-fight for which 
preparations have been making for 
some months past. his is proba 
bly the end. It seems to be settled 
that prize-fighting will not be tole: 
ated in this country. There ts not 
1 state or territory where a meeting 
of this sort can be held safely. It 


is outlawed: and this is as it should 
be Chis fortunate result has been 
reached by making prize-fights un 

fitable in a commercial sense. If 

had been simply a matter of 
pounding each other, with a prize 
for the one who stood up longer 
Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons could have found some 


under the pounding, 


quiet retreat where the test could 
interference. 
But this is not what was wanted ; it 


be made secure from 


was intended to be a money-making 
affair, an exhibition which the public 
would pay large prices to attend. 
And when. in one state after an 
other, it was found to be impossible 
to arrange such a paying exhibition, 
the bottom dropped out of the 
scheme. 





_ reply to much which has_ been 

said, and which continues to be 
said, about the insufficiency of the 
laws to prevent prize-fighting in this 
state, it may be asked why—if in 
deed the Massachusetts laws do not 
prevent prize fighting the managers 
of Corbett and Fitzsimmons did not 
come here for that ‘event.’ They 
would have brought the bruisers here 
to fight without delay, if the laws of 
Massschusetts were as incompetent 
as some people represent them to be. 
The fact is that Massachusetts has 
as good and as strong laws against 
prize-fighting as any state in the 
Union. What is needed is law which 
shail regulateso-called athleticsports 

just as horse racing and polo and 
whippet racing are already regulated 
by the law punishing cruelty to ani- 
mals. 





OUR years ago, the Legislature 
F made a law authorizing cities 
and towns, under certain restrictions, 
to manufacture and distribute gas 
and electricity. It is a rather diff- 
cult law, in some respects, but 
under its provisions the experiment 
has been made and has _ proved 
measurably successful. It is now 
proposed that the city of Boston 
shall undertake the lighting of its 
streets on public account and buy 
no more gas or electricity of private 
corporations. The objections to 
this scheme are exactly the same 
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as those which would apply to the 
present public water 
service The fact that gas and 
electricity 


system of 


are products of manufac 
ture, while water is not, has no real 
significance ; the pumping = and 
is as essentially a 
manufacturing process as the whirl 


ing of a dynamo or the heating of a 


storage of water 


gas retort. So the ground of qbjec- 
tion is limited to the commercial 
consideration of therelative economy 
of the plan and the political consi 
deration of the creation of a new 
municipal department with a large 
number of employees in the public 
It is pretty well demon- 
strated that a public lighting plant, 
once established, saves money: and 
as for the other objection, that has 
weight only when we are willing to 


sery ic e. 


confess inability to secure proper 


administration. 


HERE is no longer any doubt 
that the tide of emigration has 


turned. For two years, notably in 
1894, immigration to the United 
States was held in check; in the 


year 1895 it has resumed its former 
volume. ‘The increase is very ap 
During the month of Sep 
tember just past, the arrivals of im 
migrants in this country numbered 
36,599, aS against 24,904 in Septem- 
ber, 1894. ‘The nine months of the 
current year show an immigration of 
249,332, aS against 191,485 for the 
same period last year. ‘The infer 
ence from these facts is gratifying ; 
it is a proof of the reality of the 
prosperity which has returned to 
this country. These hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants were not 
driven out of Europe by unusual dis- 
tress in their native lands; they were 
attracted by better times in Amer- 
ica. But their coming in such largely 
increased numbers imposes upon the 
United States the necessity of selec- 
tion more forcibly than ever before. 
Our present laws assume to keep 
out the diseased, the criminal, the 
paupers, and to a great extent they 
are effective. But they need to be 
supplemented by laws which shall 
erect a barrier against ignorance and 
shall enable the great American re- 
public to get the best, and only the 
best, from the peoples of Europe. 


parent. 


HE corollaries of the great dem- 
onstration by Dr. Pasteur of 

the germ theory of disease are mul- 
tiplying rapidly. One of the most 
interesting was discussed at the late 
meeting of the New York State 
Medical Association, at which sev- 
eral patients were introduced who 
had apparently been cured of can- 
cerous affections by anti-toxine 
treatment. The demonstration of 
this method of cure is not considered 
complete, but enough was shown on 
this occasion to warrant the expecta- 
tion that an effective remedy for this 
terrible disease is in sight. The 
germ or bacillus of cancer has not 
been discovered, so that treatment 
by an anti-toxine derived from that 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


germ, as in diphtheria, is not possi- 
ble. But the disease has been at- 
tacked by what may be called a flank 
movement; by injections composed 
mainly of the white corpuscles of 
the blood, which are known to be 
active in eliminating the germs of 
malignant diseases, and by _ injec- 
tions of the toxines of the germ of 
erysipelas. It is by the latter 
method that the remarkable results 
have been reached by Dr. Coley in 
the New York Cancer Hospital. The 
importance of this application of 
the Pasteur theory is seen when we 
consider that in the year 1890 
which offers the latest full statistics 
on the subject—one out of every 
forty-one deaths in the United States 
was due to cancer. 


BAG AND BAGGAGE, 
M R. Gladstone has the faculty of 
stating in a few words, of a 
sudden, some important truth which 
the sensible world has really come 
round to, but which no one else has 
dared to put in form. 

This admirable faculty has made 
him a great many friends and a 
great many enemies, Kew men 
have had more, of either sort. 

Among all of such epigrams, none 
has been more fortunate than that 
which gave the name to the ‘ Bag- 
and-baggage policy.’ It was in the 
thick of the Turkish atrocities that 
he said of the Sultan and his gang: 
“The Turks, ... their Zaptiehs and 
their Mudirs,... their Kaimakams 
and their Pashas, one and all, bag 
and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out 
from the province they have deso- 
lated and profaned.”’ 

Mr. D’Israeli, who was in office at 
the time, had views of his own as to 
the ‘ Eastern mystery.’ He did not 
dare take up the bag-and-baggage 
policy, and, as one consequence, at 
the next election he went out of of- 
fice, and Mr. Gladstone came in. 
That election showed how the com- 
mon sense of England regards the 
Turk, the ‘sick man’ whom English 
diplomacy has been keeping alive for 
half a century. . Mr. D’Israeli had 
been trying to ride two horses, as 
he was a little apt to do. He was 
trying to thwart the projects of Rus- 
sia; he was trying at the same time 
to make the Turk understand that 
he was dependent upon England. In 
the negotiation of the Treaty of 
Berlin, quite outside the formal 
treaty which was published to the 
world, he arranged a secret article, 
by which Great Britain was to pro- 
tect ‘Turkey in Asia Minor so far 
as to guarantee the Porte against 
Russian aggression on its Asiatic do- 
minions. ‘The secret was one of 
those open secrets which is soon 
made known; and in subsequent ef- 
forts to conciliate English opinion 
Mr. D’Israeli and the members of 
his ministry had a great deal to say 
about the great advantage which 
would come to Asia Minor from 
this English protectorate. It wasat 
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this time that 

cal 

prus. 
Lord 


a good lesson at that time, as to the 


Kngland took practi 


possession of the island of Cy 


Salisbury probably learned 


home opinion of England, which may 


serve him to g 


good purpose now. 


It must be observed that Mr. 
Giadstone did not say, in so many 
words, that he thought the ‘Turk 


should be cleaned out from Europe. 
People guessed that he 
But 


Kurope 


thought SO. 
of 


into power, 


he did not clear them out 


he 


hat piece of European house-cle 


when came 
an 
ing has been postponed for a few 
years more. 


No good reason now appears why 


these barbarians, who do not even 
fight very well, should be indulged 
longer in the luxury of oppressing 
the corner of Kurope and the corne! 
of Asia where they have been en 
camped for four centuries. 
Kuropean ‘Turkey is a compact 


state, almost one-third larger in area 
than the state of New York. 


abject is the condition of most of its 


But so 


people, and so abominable the op 
pression, which is now ¢ illed gov 
ernment, of the Turks, that the pop 
ulation is one-third less than that 


of the state of New York, ‘The city of 
Constantinople, holding what is gen 
erally called the finest position in the 
world for a great city, has a popula 
tion of rather more than eight hun 


dred thousand the population 


of the city of New York, in what is 
generally called the finest position 
for commerce on this continent 


about twice that of Const intinople. 


Chere is a certain value in such 
comparisons, because they place 
directly before us the ruin and con 
sequent misery which bad govern 
ment, or, worse, no government, can 
work in depressing a state or a 
people. \\ hen one looks it suc h a 
mass of misery, it is impossible to 
refrain from asking what is its 
historical origin. One asks what 


particular right this barbarian who 


is called Ahmed has to inflict his 
personal whim and will upon the 
lives of four or five millions of 
people. The answer is that the 
descendants of Tamerlane in Turke 
stan, by successful soldiership, 
worked their way west for some 


centuries and in the year 1453 took 
the city of Constantinople from the 
feeble hands of the Greek Empire 
It was a pure military success: the 
Greeks fought badly and the Turks 


fought well. Europe was in no 
condition to resist such an invasion 
of barbarians, and it was not until 


the end of the seventeenth century 
that our Hungarian friends turned 
the tide and flung back the western 


wave of Turkish invasion. From 
1453 to this time, this camp of 
military invaders has remained in 


Constantinople. From that time to 
this, the industrious subject races 
have been beaten, starved, fleeced 
and ruined by the exactions of 
sultans and their dependants. 

In the other case, where we have 
compared the state of New York 
with Turkey in Europe, a country 
almost unpeopled was visited in 
by a handful of Dutch traders. 
These men, where they could find 
any persons who called themselves 
proprietors of the soil, bought their 
fields from them. From 1613 to 
this moment, these European settlers 
and their descendants have loyally 
respected what is supposed to be 
the natural right of any persons 
whom they could find, who even 
pretended to be owners of the soil 


1613 


of the state of New York. ‘There 
has not been an agreement made 
between the new-comers and the 


old possessors which has not been 
loyally carried out, or where, at the 


very least, there has not been a loyal 


attempt to carry it out. On the 


basis of such agreements, running 
back as far as there is anything 
which can be called history, rests the 
title of every piece of landed 


property in the state of New York. 


Now let it be granted that, bya 
possession of four hundred years, 
the Sultan and his’ crew have 
obtained a_ certain present pos 


session of their homes and holdings 


on the western side of the Bosphorus. 


Yet for the last hundred years they 
have retained this possession simply 
by the permission of civilized 
Kurope, which has watched with 
natural interest the fate of the 
unfortunate people whom the Sub 
lime Porte oppresses under the pre 
text of government. l'wenty times 
has the Sultan made promises of 
reform in such matters; as often 
ire these promises forgotten or 
neglected in ny moment of 
emergency. He is in the position 
of a trustees who, being in the 


management of a large property, has 


] 


defaulted again and again, has made 


4 
rood promises for the future and has 
been forgiven, and now shows him 
self as hollow-hearted and incapable 
If ever 


fair warning given him that he must 


as ever, such a trustee had 
give up his trust, the present sultan 
of ‘Turkey has had such warning. 
What would happen to the fine 
which we call in 
that 


h indre d sheep 


country Turkey 


Kurope, if the Sultan were told 


he might have five 


ind establish himself where his an 
cestors were established, in one ol 
the \ illeys ot Durke Stan, need not be 


recisely stated. Here are 


neariy 


| 
thre c millions of persons who are not 


lurks, of so many different races 
that one loses his breath if he tries 
to repeat the names Besides the 
lurkish masters, there are Greeks, 
Sclavs and Albanians in large num 
bers, there are Armenians, Jews, 
Circassians and Franks in smaller 
numbers. Che Greeks and the 
Armenians are mostly merchants, 
the ‘Turks, Sclavs and Albanians 


In matters 
of religion, it must be remembered, 
a very considerable majority of the 
population of Turkey in Europe is 
Christian, under the direction of the 
Greek Church,the Armenian Church, 
and, in very small numbers, of those 
Protestant churches which 
tablished missions there. 
More than sixty years ago, the 


are generally farmers. 


have es 


utter maladministration of the 
southern part of their dominion and 
the spirited resurrection of the 
Greeks made it necessary for the 
allied powers -to take the Greek 
provinces away from the Turk and 


to establish the kingdom of Greece. 
The result has been that a vigorous, 
intelligent, and civilized state exists 
to the south of the European do- 
minions of the Sultan. By another 
exertion of the strong hand, the 
kingdom of Bulgaria is now estab- 
lished, virtually independent of the 
Sultan. Every day of its existence 
has confirmed the wisdom of the ar- 
rangements by which the great 
powers gave to it what, for the pur- 
poses of its people, is virtual home- 
rule. It cannot be difficult for 
statesmen who understand the ex- 
igency to divide the other territories 
of ‘Turkey in Europe between differ- 
ent nationalities, which shall be 
administered by home-rule with as 
much discretion as Bulgaria and 
Greece, and which shall avail them- 
selves of the growing civilization of 
the people. 

For the great city of Constanti- 
nople, it could readily be established 
as one of the ‘Free Cities’ of our 
modern civilization. If the various 
German principalities of the Middle 


- 
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Ages and the parties who met at 


Vienna in 1815 could establish 
Frankfort or Hamburg as a free 
city, because it was convenient for 


them to have such free cities, the 
great states of Europe could estab 
lish Constantinople as a free city to- 
morrow. [hey could make a pro- 
tectorate which could save it from 
falling into the hands of any one of 
those powers which supposes that it 
interested Eastern 
Russia, Austria, Germany, 

France and Italy, each 
would protest against the possession 
ofjConstantinople by either of the 
other of powers. jut no 
one of them would have reason to 
protest against the existence of Con 
It might 
be garri- 


soned on successive years by troops 


is specialiy in 
affairs. 


England, 


these six 


stantinople as a free city. 
be arranged that it should 
OT another Oo! it 
difficult to 
ior t 


from one power 


would not be maintain a 


garrison sufficient he internal 


peace, just as the neutral kingdom of 
Bel 


rium maintains itS own army. 


and 


Che free city of Constantinople is an 
institution quite within the power of 
the civilization of our day. It would 
not require so much effort to destroy 


its fortifications as has been needed 
to build them. 
EDWARD E. Hace. 


SIMPLE RELIGION AND MORE OF IT. 


4 SFRMON PREACHED IN THE OUTH 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BY 
EDWARD E. HALE, 

r} K rdom ome 
() these two commandments hang all 
iw al t rophets.” 
.” the summer has passed, | have 
[ been almost eager to stand 


here again, to try to say something 

the he 
; ] ] 

country makes for simpler proclama- 


upon appeal which t whole 
tion of religion. 
that at this 


should have preferred to speak to you, 


| believe moment I 


friends as you all are to me, on some 
more personal matters, such as great 
grief, which | know you share with 
But I will hold to the 
purpose | formed three months since: 


that if we lived to meet herein Octo 


me, suggests. 


ber, I would put into a few words 
what I see more and more every 
hour of our national need. I will 


speak on the people’s need of more 
Religion for the running of our ma- 
chinery—and this, very simple Re- 
ligion. I will speak on their eager 
wish for more Religion. I will 
say something on the possibilities of 
meeting this wish. 

I want to say squarely, what I 
shall probably neither prove nor re- 
peat, that I believe there impends 
over America in the next half 
tury a change in the work of Re- 
ligion quite as important as the great 
change which was called the Reform 
ation in Germany. 

I believe that one hundred years 
hence no ecclesiastical organization 
now in being will exist in its pres- 
ent form. 

I believe the duty of you younger 
people, who have the country to care 
for in the next fifty years, is to see 
that it has more Religion in its life 
than it has had. This enlargement 
of life is to be sought by common 
sense, by every day methods, and not 
by ecclesiastical forms. 

In a word, we will take the text 
as representing two necessities for 
this nation, Simpler Religion and 
More. 

When I state this need in conver- 
sation, I am immediately told that 
church attendance does not show it. 
I am told that if I counted the peo- 
ple in the Boston churches, even, 
Sunday morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning, I should find room for as many 
more as choose to enter. I am told 


also 


cen- 
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and in the hall of « 
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the Hall of Colun 
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wished to leave. P! 
number of 
their places from th: ting | 
and so, from morn! g 
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Sun 
one religious article,which may 


purpose the providing, every 
day 
| sermon to laymen, 


re « illed i 
Sunday 
the country. Now if anybody knows 
what is the drift and wish of the 
American people at this hour, it is, 
yt ought to be, the editors of the 


for 


the morning newspapers ot 


newspaper®s. 


think 


Especially, indeed, | 


we should all say that the 


editors of the Sunday newspapers 
know what people want to read. It 
sa matter of great interest, then, 
that when this incorporation ad 


dressed the editors of the Sunday 
\merica, making to 
proposal which | have 
all accepted, in most 


newspapers of 
them the 
named, they 
instances with eaverness, the 


asked that 


should be readable 


great 


proposal They only 


these sermons 


sermons, on central topics in the re 


] 
> ana 


gious ( expected some is 
surance that they should not be de 
voted tothe claims of any sect o1 
denomination | had in my own 
hands the letters from such gentle 
men, which represented 2,4 
weekly issues of those newspapers 
Should I or any one of you write an 
ippeal or statement in matters of re 
gion, which should pass the test of 
those who select these papers, the 


sermon thus written would be printed 
million four thou 
Ihe ordinary calcula 
tion supposes that, on the average, 


n two hundred 


sand copies 
have in hand and read 
one of these great weekly papers. On 


hive persons 


this supposition, these religious ap 
pealsor these religious statements will 
ve addressed every Sunday morning 
totwelve million persons. You see the 
mportance of such an appeal to men 


ind women to read and 
that at the 


last pre sidential election there were 


old enough 


think, if | remind you 
not five million votes given for all 
the separate candidates his isthe 
opinion, then, which men who know 
the 


t 


\merican people have formed as 
to 
instruction 


o their readiness receive, read, 
the 


And such is one of 


and consider on 


rreat eternities, 


the opportunities given to our time 


break 


fastnesses 


when we are loose 
the ecclesiastical 

take the 

and the 


for impressing religious truth upon 


willing to 
from 
methods of the nine- 


twentieth 


and 
teenth centuries 
those who are eager to receive it. 
that it may 
seem to you that I am speaking with 
of personal feeling in this 
| have been speaking, pet 


I am quite aware 
a sort 
matter 
haps, with more feeling than | al 
ways should. his is because | am 
speaking with the remembrance of 
the two occasions this summer when 
I have addressed the assembly of 
people on Sunday afternoons, who 
have been called together for a_ ser- 
vice in the open air. _ I believe that 
the last time that I spoke in public 
was at the assembly on the Com 
mon, early in September, when I 
had the great privilege of being one 
of the two appointed speakers. There 
is something in that experience 
which cannot be overstated. You 
stand on a little table under a tree, 
and there crowds around 
close as they can stand, an assem- 
bly of men and women, thousands by 
count, who listen to you—really, it 
is as if they had never heard words 
before. I have said once and again 
that if our dear friend Helen Keller 
regained her hearing of a sudden, 
she could not show more excited in- 
terest, in listening to intelligible 
words, than these people show as 
they stand there. It really seems as 
if they had never heard that God 
was our Father, that men were their 
brothers, or that they lived in an 
eternal life. It seems as if they had 
never heard of the Three Eternities, 
faith, love and hope. 


you, as 
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And here, again, it is not one par- 
ticular speaker who makes this re- 
mark; it is not that man has 
the knack of addressing them and 
another not. The statement 
that | am making to you is the 
statement which has been made to 
by every with whom I 
have spoken who has addressed that 
audience on the Common. 
something in the fact that the ap 
them outside the 
forms of churches, 


one 


has 


me person 


Ihere is 


peal is made to 
conventional 
without the apparatus of the pulpit, 
may | 
even say, the habitual methods of 
service inthe church ; 
thing in the mere familiar conversa 


tional freedom of the place, which 


of ecclesiastical order, or, 


there is some- 


gives a chance to impress infinite 
truth such as is hardly given to any 
of us speaking under circumstances 


more restricted and conventional. 

1 must not take more time for such 
detail. But these three statements 
better than any effort at 
tics or any theory of modern 


what | 


are statis 
life, to 
that 
the people of America not only need, 


And | 


thitik that these illustrations all show 


show mean when I say 


but want, more religion 
as well that what they want is an ad 
ministration of religion simpler than 
those they have been used to receiy 
ing. 

Supposing that such necessity ex 
ists, and supposing that such a wish 
and I to 


What will the country do 


what 
about it 
about it? 


exists, are you do 


do that 


should be 


I certainly not advise 
churches and cathedrals 
closed so that people may be taught 
the 


COMMONS. 


their duty at street corners o1 
No, | believe 
’ the appe 
tite for religion grows with what it 


And the 


made to peoplein daily 


on public 
definitely and surely that 
feeds upon. more earnest 
the 


life, on Mondays and ‘Tuesdays, the 


ippeal 


more certain is it that they will re 


spond to that appeal under the 
arches of cathedrals and in the set 
vice of churches. I am fond of re 


minding you here of that fine story of 
the preaching to thepeople at Kolos 
var three hundred years ago, when 
that Polish exile, who could hardly 
speak the noble Magyar language, 
told them that they were not chil- 
dren of wrath but they were sons of 
God and made in his image. ‘They 
show in Kolosvar in this moment 
the great boulder on which he stood 
he addressed them in the street, 
ind then they tell you with pride 


as 


how the excited multitude seized 
him in their arms and carried him 
into the cathedral: and in that 


cathedral for nearly three hundred 
years the lesson of the eternities was 
proclaimed with the more intensity 
because men remembered that ‘ 
was a religion of the streets and 
the world. 

The simpler the religious appeal 
which is made to the people, the 
more eagerly will that people re 
spond to the church appeals on Sun 
day. I certainly do not advise and 
[ do not propose that Sunday shall 
be abandoned, for the purpose of 
making Monday and Tuesday more 
religious than they are. As with 
the cathedral, so with the day: the 
earnest the religion of the 
week day, the more satisfying will 
be the formal service of Sunday. 

Rather, the lesson of the hour is 
this, that whether in the use of Sun- 
day or in the service of cathedral or 
in the gathering in any church, we 
are to follow, not the precedents 
and fashions of the tenth century or 
any of the dark ages, but that we 
are to speak and work and combine 
according to the methods and the 
spirit of the end of the nineteenth 
century and of that twentieth cen- 


this 
of 


more 


' 3 


tury which so soon is to be born. 
hat is to say, we are not to attempt 
any feudal supervision, we are not 
to be governed by any corporate 
class in such affairs, any more than 
we permit such feudal 
supervision in the affairs of 
ment or in freedom of manufacture 
or trade. ‘The nineteenth 
has her own way of doing things, 
and it is wholly different from the 
methods of the fourteenth. When 
we take any fair parallel from other 


methods or 


govern- 


century 


have 
ta parallel for 
possibilities in 
bringing in the Kingdom of God. 
Let us remember, then, first, 
ond and last, that the bringing in 
the Kingdom of God is our purpose 


successes, as five centuries 


wrought them, we ge 


an 


our duties and our 


Sec- 


and our aim. Let us determine 
highly that we will bring in the 


Kingdom of God in the ways of out 
own time, and we will 
to 
precedents or by the vanity of 


not attempt 
historical 
pre 


supe! stitions. 


restrict men by any 


antiquarian 
l'ake the single parallel of war, tet 


serving 


rible and tragic. War—-what was 
it in the days of Dante, or in the 
days of Sismondi’s republics? It 
was buta conventional attack by 
one handful of men, well protected 
by their armor, against another 
handful of men well protected by 
their armor, who, after a skirmish 


here, an attack there and a counter 
attack, this repulse or that advance, 
in a and formal 
you might that one 
party had beaten and that the other 


party was defeated. 


mechanical way, 


agreed, say, 
this 
fooling in the face of each other of 


Compare 
two delegated sets of manufactured 
soldiers, with the uprising of a na 
the North and an 
men at the South, in 
War, whena 
to arbitrated by 
great fate of battle. You had 
the same illustration when the peo 
ple of 


tion of men at 
other nation of 
the Civil 


tion 


great ques 
the 


just 


was be 


Germany moved as 


moved in the days of 


they 
\rmenius and 
Germanicus, for what they supposed 
to be the rights of Germany and het 
he chief-of-staff of ( 
Rochambeau said of 

he had passed half a 
between Newport 
may 


honor. ount 
America, after 

dozen, times 
and Virginia, “ I 
say here for all that I 
never met an American of an age to 


once 


carry arms who had not served 
against George the Third.’ ‘That 
is the modern way. Wedo not en 
trust our vital interests to a handful 
of men, however scholarly—nay, 
however pure or however godly. It 


is a personal relation with God which 
we are talking about, a 
which is not to 
proxies or to attorneys. 


relation 
entrusted to 

We want to 
know how we are toseek God and to 
find him. We want to know ,how 
God is to find us and inspire us. 
This people is to live and move and 
have its being in its God. 


be 


For such an uprising of the peo 
ple, to assert the simplicity of re- 


ligion and the necessity of religion, 
it is idle to prescribe the methods of 
the classes. It is impossible to fet- 
ter them with the restrictions of the 
tenth century or of the fifteenth. 
And I have said the whole when | 
have said that that people, and you 
and I who belong to that people, 
must keep our end in sight. We 
must know what it is for which we 
pray, for which we resolve, for 
which we unite, or for which we 
work alone. We must know thata 
man’s first duty is not to train him- 
self; no, it is not to save his own 
soul, and it is not in any sort to live 
as if he were alone. A man’s first 
object is to bring in the Kingdom 
of God. ‘This is his second object, 
this is his constant purpose. First, 
second, and last, he will live with 





























































































































































































































(sod for the coming of God’s king 


dom- ‘This is what more and more 
we areall finding out. It is what 


was written down for us in the be 
ginning, when the saint said, ‘Ye 
are all kings and all priests.”” The 
hope was given when the Saviour 
said, ‘Ye shallall be perfect, is youl 
Father in Heaven is perfect.’ And 
the wish is expressed in the first 
words of his own prayer, which are 
the central words of all prayer 

“Thy kingdom come, and thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 


THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN 


CONFERENCE, 

é g- thirteenth annual Indian 

Conference at Lake Mohonk 
was, like its predecessors, one of 
those gatherings of earnest and un 
selfish men and women which do 
much to create and render potential 
public opinion. If one were asked 
what this latest conference accom 
plished, he perhaps could not do 
better than reply that it reiterated 
some important things which it was 
necessary to reiterate. | x perience 
has shown that the success of a 
reform movement is often condi- 
tioned upon reiteration. “TT will 
avenge her,” said the unjust judge, 
“lest by her continual coming she 
weary me.” It is noteworthy that 
both the Commisioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Superintendent of 
Indian Schools were present at the 
conference. The fact would seem to 
attest that Washington’ regards 
Mohonk as a power and an influence 
to be reckoned with 

In his address on taking the 
chair, Dr. Lyman Abbott mentioned 
some of the conclusions at which 
the conference had arrived and some 
of the problems which confronted 
it. It held that the reservation is 
eviland only evil; and that, there 
fore, it should be broken up as soon as 
possible, while the policy of alloting 
lands in severalty to the Indians 
should be thoroughly carried out. It 
held that it was the duty of the 
United States to provide secular 
education for all Indian children, 
leaving it to the missionary societies 
and related agencies to furnish them 
with moral and _ religious education. 
On this point Dr. Abbott added that 
the present administration at Wash 
ington and the last one had said 
‘Amen,’ to the conference, so far as 
the question of education was con- 
cerned. 

Among the problems which awaited 
solution was the Indian in the tran 
sition state—the Indian on his way 
from barbarism to citizenship. 
What shall we do in order to secure 
for him the protection of law which 
is the basis of civilization ? Another 
problem is the Indian territory, 
whose present condition is a dis- 
graceful anomaly—an independent 
government within the government 
of the United States. It is for 
Congress to apply the remedies, but 
Congress will not act until it is com- 
pelled to do so by the force of public 
opinion, and Mohonk can help to 
create that public opinion. 

Passing to the question of adminis- 
tration, Dr. Abbott said that the 
Secretary of the Interior desired to 
get the [Indian Department out of 
politics and to place it, as far as 
possible, under civil service rules. 
Such was the substance of Doctor 
Abbott’s salutatory. The topics 
upon which he touched were those 
with which the conference chiefly 
concerned itself. 

Ex Senator Dawes madea most 
impressive presentation of the state 
and condition of things in the Indian 
Territory. He remarked that Con- 
gress had ordered him to the front, 


and that he ought to be in the 
Indian Territory then. But he had 
turned aside in order to point the 
Mohonk Conference to a new field 
of work. ‘The Indian Territory was 
j 


large as Indiana, five 


times as large as Massachusetts. 


a tract as 


But although large in area and great 
in resources, its political status 
was shameful By virtue of a cov- 
enant to which the United States 
was a party, it possessed the right 
absolutely to govern itself. It was 
as though a single county in New 
York, say Oneida, was a govern 
ment independent of New York and 
of the United States. Che Indian 
l'erritory was clothed with authority 
to elect its own chief magistrate, 
set up its own judiciary, enact its 
own laws. It was under no obliga 
tion to return any criminal to New 
York state or to the United States 
How long was such an anomalous 
state of things to last? ‘To demon 
strate that it ought to be abolished, 
no argument was necessary beyond 
a simple description of the territory 
lhe Christian people of the I nited 
States must rise up and demand that 
a radical reform shall be instituted 
hat the territory is as it is today is 
due to the fact that when the United 
States made the covenantin question, 
the belief was general that the best 
way to treat the Indian was to iso 
late him. Sixty years ago the 
United States government, feeling 
that it must atone to the Cherokees 
for wrongs of which they had been 
made the victims, covenanted with 


them that they should govern them 


selves forever That was sixty 
years ago. Now the Indian Terri 
tory is surrounded by great states 


ind immigration is pouring into it 
like a flood. Che white men in the 
territory number 3 against 
© 4,000 Indians. Four-fifths of the 

300,000 are there by invitation of 

the Indians, the rest are intruders. 

These  300,0% whites have no in 

terest in a foot of the soil, and their 

20,000 Children are excluded from 

the schools of the territory and edu- 
cated at private expense. The 
whites have built towns, but they are 
towns without police or courts, and 

they stand on land which the whites 
do not own. ‘The Indians, the full 
bloods, are no further advanced 
than the Cherokees were when they 

retired from Georgia. ‘They cannot 

speak English ; they cannot, because 
of their ignorance, develop the great 
country—the 
immense coal fields, for example ; 
and thus they are at the mercy of 
white sharpers. In conclusion, 
Senator Dawes insisted that the 
government must speedily address 
itself in dead earnest to the problem 
of the Indian Territory. 

General Morgan, Ex Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who followed 
Senator Dawes, remarked that each 
reservation presented its own diffi- 
culties for the friends of Indian 
reform to deal with. It behooved 
the general government heroically to 
grapple with the serious question 
presented by the Indian Territory. 
Did an existing treaty stand in the 
way of a fair disposition of the 
matter, a disposition in the interest 
of civilization and progress? The 
common-sense answer is that the 
conditions have so radically changed 
since the treaty was made that its 
provisions have outlived their signifi- 
cance and hence are no longer 
entitled to the respect which they 
once commanded. ‘There can be 
only one nation in the United States, 
and no sentiment growing out of a 
treaty justifies the existence of 
another. The United States ought 
to set before the Indians the advan- 
tages of statehood and then, with 


resources ol the 
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or without their assent, make a state 
of the territory. 

Dr. W. N. Hailmann, Superin- 
tendent of Education in Indian 
Schools, made an encouraging report 
in regard to the work of the schools 
during the year. It had been a 
year of progress and development 
in various directions. Increased 
efficiency characterized the teachers ; 
the different school departments 
were brought into more helpful 
relations with each other; a kinder- 
garten had been started and had 
justified itself; the rod and the 
lock-up had been dispensed with ; 
the hygenic conditions had im- 
proved, increased attention having 
been given to water supply and 
sewerage ; table cloths and napkins 
were Coming in and pictures were to 
be found on the walls; and the 


white people living near the schools 


had been brought to takea friendly 
interest in them. All this had a 
hopeful look. Another encouraging 


sign was the interest which white 
educators were beginning to take in 
Indian education The National 
Kducational Association had pro- 
vided for the discussion of Indian 
topics, while the teachers’ associa 
tions of three states had already 
invited him to address them this 
winter on Indian education. 

There was an interesting discus 
sion in regard to the law which pro 
vides for the allotment to the Indians 
of lands in severalty. It is con 
ceded that the law does not work 
well What is the trouble? Che 
discussion was led by Mr. Brown 
ing, the Commissioner of Indian 
\ftairs The best friends of the 
Indians felt that if they were to be 
rescued from barbarism it was 
necessary that their tribal rela 
tions should be severed. Ihe allot 
ment of lands had continued during 
the year. On some of the reserva 
tions it was completed; on the 
others it was in progress One 
obstacle in the way of the law was 
that some of the lands were not 
adapted for agricultural purposes 
It was necessary, of course, that the 
lands should be good enough to 
enable an Indian to get his living 
off of them, Another obstacle lies 
in the fact that the alloted lands 
cannot be taxed for twenty-five years. 
Che white communities in which the 
lands lie practically say to the 
Indians, * We will not give you 
court processes Or school privileges, 
because we get no tax money trom 
you.” It would not do to tax the 
lands, but the United States might 
arrange to pay the states containing 
them asum of money annually in 
lieu of taxes. The leasing of their 
iands by the Indians had come to be 
a great abuse, and the law author- 
izing the leasing ought speedily to 
be amended. The most serious 
obstacle which the severalty law 
encountered was in the persons of 
the harpies, some of them calling 
themselves lawvers, who hang 
around the lands and assure the 
Indians that the government has no 
control over them. Legislation was 
urgently needed which would come 
between the Indian and whisky and 
would give the Indian Department 
the supervision of the Indians hav 
ing alloted lands, until they are able 
to take care of themselves. 

The three or four Indians who 
spoke at the Conference made an 
excellent impression. One of them, 
Doctor Eastman, married Elaine 
Goodale, the poet. ‘They all took a 
hopeful view of the situation, as did 
also Mrs. Quinton, President of the 
Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, who has just been visiting 
Indian schools in the west and 
southwest. 


public schools. 
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in different material, in Egyptian 
pottery of the XIIth Dynasty. 

That the strange race also im 
ported pottery is to be concluded 
from the fact that certain highly 
decorated types were found only in 


conjunction with examples of a 
certain stage in the evolution of 
the wavy handles, and that no evi 


dence of the gradual evolution of 
the characteristic decorations was 
forthcoming on the _ spot. Che 
commonest design isa large boat 
with three paddles for steering and 
with cabins on deck At the prow 
are palm fronds, and aft is a tall 


pole bearing an ensign, which is in 
one case an elephant. There is 
a further decoration of rows of birds 
ostriches or cranes. 
With regard 
imported 
with 


also 


to a second 
the black 
patterns in white are 
also foreign. No pottery 1s 
known of Egyptian make; but it 
resembles a finer pottery which has 


style of 
pottery, bowls 
incised 


such 


been found in several places with 
remains of the XIIth Dynasty. ‘The 
whole of this black incised ware is 
imported and bears most resem 
blance to the earliest Italic black 
ware found with  neolithi and 
copper tools. Similar fragments 
have been found in the lowest level 


of Hissarlik. 
The 
the 


west 


assumption at present is that 
the 


were 


dwellers on 
Nile, who 
the allied 
and Amorites, im 
this pottery from the 


non-Egyptian 
bank of the 
akin to 
Libyans 


apparently 
of the 


por ted 


races 


home 


of their parent race on the sbores of 
the Mediterranean. Krom time to 
time some few example s of the native 
and imported pottery and of the 
characteristic stone vessels of this 


people have found their unrecorded 
way into the general antiquity 
market. It is a suggestive fact that 
the main centres of this distribution 
have been Abydos and Gebelen 

that is to say, the termini of the 
two main roads by which the 


Libyans would enter Egypt from the 
oases 

The which we will therefore 
provisionally call the western race, 
as distinct from the dynastic race 
which entered Egypt by the Hamma- 
mat Valley, were even 
quisitely skilled in flint 


race 


more ex 
workman 


ship than in the manufacture of 
hand-made pottery. The people 
also wrought for themselves flint 


( olor the 
necklaces. 


rude slate 


bracelets and 
quartz beads of their 
And, lastly, the curious 
figures which have hitherto reached 
museums and_ collections only 
through the hands of plunderers and 
traders, are now traced to this same 
distinct people of the Nile Valley, 
to the same fine workmen who made 
the Abydos flints and the Gebelen 
pottery. Nothing is known as to 
the sources oftheslate. The geology 
of the Nile Valley has never been 
adequately studied, still less that of 
the Libyan desert; but no slate is 
known in the former. 

Dr. 
the most unique in 
archzology 
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one of 
annals of 


Petrie’s exhibition is 
the 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new story 

one which is of considerable 
length—is to bear the title William 
the Conqueror. It is described as 
a love story and the accompanying 
illustrations are said to have been 
suggested by Mr. Kipling himself. 
It will probably appear in Decem- 
ber. The author’s next book of 
verse is to be called Ballads, a title 
of absolute simplicity. It is coming 
out next year. 
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ETTERS O} DWARI '7GERALD TO 
FANNY - i LK 1871-18 Edited by 
William Aldis Wrig New York: Ma 
millan & Co 

Those who have read and enjoyed 


as I did the collection of Fitzgerald’s 


letters to his friends in general, 
edited not long ago in two volumes 
by Mr. Wright, will doubtless wel 
come this additional volume con 
taining the correspondence be 
tween Fitzgerald and Fanny Kem 


ble during a period of twelve years 


Nor will they be disappointed. They 
will find here once more that fre 
dom alike from cant and from the 
boasted hatred of cant, that inde 
pendence of-literary judgment, that 
manliness and sweet serenity of tem 
per which must endear the trans 
lator of Omar Khayyam to all who 
know him. 

rhe letters of Fitzgerald ought to 
remain and doubtless will remain 
among literary classics. It is true 
they have not the element of social 


gossip which makes so much of the 


charm of Madame de Sé€vigné whom 
Fitzgerald so greatly admired. Liv 


ing as he did, almost a recluse, shut 
up with books and a limited circle of 
friends, he has nothing to tell us of 
contemporary life, nothing of politi 
cal quarrels and upheavals, nothing 
of current scandal, nothing of the 
mind and manners of the great world. 
Without this element no correspond 


ence can be widely read and 


popu 
lar as is that of Walpole, for in 
stance. On the other hand in the 


essential qualities of epistolary style 
Fitzgerald stands very high. He 
has that natural variety, that gift of 
turning easily from one topic to an- 
other, without which 
is hard and stiff. 
humor 
ment. 


letter-writing 
He has a touch of 
and gaiety at the right mo- 
He is, above all, simple, al- 
ways simple and natural. ‘There is 
in him none of that attempt to turn 
fine periods and write rhetorical 
paragraphs which so much detracts 
from the interest of Pling and How- 
ell. In some respects his letters re- 
mind one of Cowper though with a 
much less charming faculty of varia- 


tion. Still more do they remind one 
of the French writer, Doudan, who 
should be better known than he is. 


Two points strike me as especially 
noticeable in this correspondence. 
First, the bits of fine and thoughtful 
literary criticism, not always 
grounded on wide reading, but al- 
ways the outcome of subtle sympa- 
thy and delicate taste. The judg- 
ments on Tennyson and Carlyle are 
especially interesting, blending as 
they do a personal feeling for the 
men themselves with a clear insight 
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into thefexcellences and defects of 
their work, To Scott Fitzgerald al 
ways remained enthusiastically faith- 


ful. “OO!” he cries. “Sir Walter 
is not done for yet by Austens and 
Eliots. If one of his merits were not 
his clear daslight, one thinks there 
ought to be societies to keep his 
lamp trimmed as well as Mr. 


Browning.”’ 

A second delightful thing in these 
the nature. 
There are no no elabor 


ate descriptions, but everywhere one 


letters is touches of 


set pieces 


comes across bits of poetry written 
by aman who lived outdoors and 
loved outdoors “And now, here 
are the sweet peas and marigolds 
sown in the spring, still in a faded 
blossom, and the spirit that Tenny 
son told of us fifty vears ago haunt 
ing the flower beds, and a_ robin 
singing—nobody else.” 

Everywhere through this volume 
we feel that we are with a man,a 
man without fads, clear-headed and 
open-minded, gentle and sympa- 
thetic. In his attitude toward the 


great problems of life we see that he 
had no fear and no impertinente. It 
is everywhere the attitude of a reve 
ent simplicity. ‘Those who delight 
in the grandeur of the translation of 


Omar Khayyam, will find nothing 
here unworthy of that noble work, 


nothing to belie the fearless sincer 


ity of the man who translated—or 
created—the magnificent stanza : 
O, Thou, who man of baser earth didst 


make 

And even with Paradise devise the snake; 

For all the sin wherewith the face of 

Is blackened—man’s forgiveness give 
take. 
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HARKIS, FIRSY JAPANESE EN- 
IN JAPAN. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Houghton, M filin & Co. 

The present volume gives a view 
of Japan quite different from those 
of Lowell, Hearn, Griffis or Régamy, 
in that it exhibits the Japan of more 
than forty years ago, the Japan that 


Commodore Perry found on _ his 
memorable expedition, the Japan 
that had never been open to inter- 


course with the Western nations. It 
may be surmised at the outset, there- 
fore, that the journal of Mr. Harris, 
which is here presented, is most in- 
teresting. He had been prepared 
for this work by long residence in 
the East, he knew the character of 
the people, the methods whereby to 
influence or compel them to carry 
out their agreements, and alone in 
the country for nearly two years, he 
so gained the confidence of the 
authorities as to cement relation- 




































































God for the coming of God’s king 


dom- ‘This is what more and more 
we areall finding out. It is what 


was written down for us in the be 
ginning, when the saint said, ‘Ye 
are all kings and all priests.” The 
hope was given when the Saviour 
said, “Ye shall all be perfect, as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.’ And 
the wish is expressed in the first 
words of his own prayer, which are 
the central words of all prayer 

“Thy kingdom come, and thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


THE LAKE MOHONK INDIAN 
CONFERENCE, 


é lye thirteenth annual Indian 
(Conference at Lake Mohonk 
was, like its predecessors one of 
those gatherings of earnest and un 
selfish men and women which do 
much to create and render potential 
public opinion, If one were asked 
what this latest conference accom 
plished, he perhaps could not do 
better than reply that it reiterated 
some important things which it was 
necessary to reiterate | xperience 
has shown that the success of a 
reform movement is often condi 
tioned upon reiteration. “TT will 
avenge her,” said the unjust judge, 
“lest by her continual coming she 
It is noteworthy that 
both the Commisioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Superintendent of 
Indian Schools were present at the 


weary me.”’ 


conference. ‘The fact would seem to 
attest that Washington’ regards 
Mohonk as a power and an influence 
to be reckoned with 

In his address on taking the 
chair, Dr. Lyman Abbott mentioned 
some of the conclusions at which 
the conference had arrived and some 
of the problems which confronted 
it. It held that the reservation is 
eviland only evil ; and that, there 
fore, it should be broken up as soon as 
possible, while the policy of alloting 
lands in severalty to the Indians 
should be thoroughly carried out. It 
held that it was the duty of the 
United States to provide secular 
education for all Indian children, 
leaving it to the missionary societies 
and related agencies to furnish them 
with moral and religious education. 
On this point Dr. Abbott added that 
the present administration at Wash 
ington and the last one had said 
‘Amen,’ to the conference, so far as 
the question of education was con- 
cerned. 

Among the problems which awaited 
solution was the Indian in the tran 
sition state—the Indian on his way 
from barbarism to citizenship. 
What shall we do in order to secure 
for him the protection of law which 
is the basis of civilization? Another 
problem is the Indian territory, 
whose present condition is a dis- 
graceful anomaly—an independent 
government within the government 
of the United States. It is for 
Congress to apply the remedies, but 
Congress will not act until it is com 
pelled to do so by the force of public 
opinion, and Mohonk can help to 
create that public opinion. 

Passing to the question of adminis- 
tration, Dr. Abbott said that the 
Secretary of the Interior desired to 
get the [Indian Department out of 
politics and to place it, as far as 
possible, under civil service rules. 
Such was the substance of Doctor 
Abbott’s salutatory. The topics 
upon which he touched were those 
with which the conference chiefly 
concerned itself. 

Ex Senator Dawes madea most 
impressive presentation of the state 
and condition of things in the Indian 
Territory. He remarked that Con- 
gress had ordered him to the front, 


and that he ought to be in the 
Indian Territory then. But he had 
turned aside in order to point the 
Mohonk Conference to a_ new field 
of work. ‘The Indian Territory was 
a tract as large as Indiana, five 
times as large as Massachusetts. 
But although large in area and great 
in resources, 1S political Status 
was shameful By virtue of a cov 
enant to which the United States 
was a party, it possessed the right 
absolutely to govern itself. It was 
as though a single county in New 
York, say Oneida, was a govern 
ment independent of New York and 
of the United States. Che Indian 
lerritory was clothed with authority 
to elect its own chief magistrate, 
set up its own judiciary, enact its 
own laws. It was under no obliga 
tion to return any criminal to New 
York state or to the United States. 
Hiow long was such an anomalous 
state of things to last? ‘To demon 
strate that it ought to be abolished, 
no argument was necessary beyond 
a simple description of the territory 
he Christian people of the United 
States must rise up and demand that 
a radical reform shall be instituted 
hat the territory is as it is today is 
due to the fact that when the United 
States made the covenantin question, 
the belief was general that the best 
way to treat the Indian was to iso 
late him. Sixty years ago the 
United States government, feeling 
that it must atone to the Cherokees 
for wrongs of which they had been 
made the victims, covenanted with 
them that they should govern them 
selves forever. hat was sixty 
years ago Now the Indian ‘Terri 


nded by great states 


tory is surro 
ind immigration is pouring into it 
like a flood he white men in the 
territory number 300, , against 
Four-fifths of the 


2 » are there by invitation of 


ve Indians. 


the Indians, the rest are intruders. 
hese 300, whites have no in 
terest in a foot of the soil, and their 
30,000 children are excluded from 
the schools of the territory and edu- 
cated at private” expense. rhe 
whites have built towns, but they are 
towns without police or courts, and 
they stand on land which the whites 
do notown. ‘The Indians, the full 
bloods, are no further advanced 
than the Cherokees .were when they 
retired from Georgia. They cannot 
speak English ; they cannot, because 
of their ignorance, develop the great 
resources of the country—the 
immense coal fields, for example ; 
and thus they are at the mercy of 
white sharpers. In conclusion, 
Senator Dawes insisted that the 
govetnment must speedily address 
itself in dead earnest to the problem 
of the Indian Territory. 

General Morgan, Ex Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who followed 
Senator Dawes, remarked that each 
reservation presented its own diffi- 
culties for the friends of Indian 
reform to deal with. It behooved 
the general government heroically to 
grapple with the serious question 
presented by the Indian Territory. 
Did an existing treaty stand in the 
way of a fair disposition of the 
matter, a disposition in the interest 
of civilization and progress? The 
common-sense answer is that the 
conditions have so radically changed 
since the treaty was made that its 
provisions have outlived their signifi- 
cance and hence are no longer 
entitled to the respect which they 
once commanded. ‘There can be 
only one nation in the United States, 
and no sentiment growing out ofa 
treaty justifies the existence of 
another. The United States ought 
to set before the Indians the advan- 
tages of statehood and then, with 
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or without their assent, make a state 
of the territory. 

Dr. W. N. Hailmann, Superin- 
tendent of Education in IJndian 
Schools, made an encouraging report 
in regard to the work of the schools 
during the year. It had been a 
year of progress and development 
in various directions. 
efficiency characterized the teachers ; 
the different school departments 
were breught into more helpful 
relations with each other; a kinder- 
garten had been started and had 
justified itself; the rod and the 
lock-up had been dispensed with ; 
the hygenic conditions had im- 
proved, increased attention having 
been given to water supply and 
sewerage ; table cloths and napkins 


Increased 


were Coming in and pictures were to 
be found on the walls; and the 
white people living near the schools 


had been brought to take a friendly 
interest in them. All this had a 
hopeful look. Another encouraging 


Sign was the interest which white 
educators were beginning to take in 
Indian education The National! 
Educational Association had _ pro- 
vided forthe discussion of Indian 
topics, while the teachers’ associa 
tions of three states had already 
invited him to address them this 
winter on [Indian education. 

There was an interesting discus 
sion in regard to the law which pro 
vides for the allotment to the Indians 
of lands in severalty. It is con 
ceded that the law does not work 
well What is the trouble The 
discussion was led by Mr. Brown 
ing, the Commissioner of Indian 
\ffairs The best friends of the 
Indians felt that if they were to be 
rescued from barbarism it was 
necessary that their tribal rela 
Ihe allot 
ment of lands had continued during 
the year 


tions should be severed. 


On some of the reserva 
tions it was completed on the 
others it was in progress One 
obstacle in the way of the law was 
that some of the lands were not 
adapted for agricultural purposes 
It was necessary, of course, that the 
lands should be good enough to 
enable an Indian to get his living 
ott of them. Another obstacle lies 
in the fact that the alloted lands 
cannot be taxed for twenty-five years. 
The white communities in which the 
lands lie practically say to the 
Indians, ** We will not give you 
court processes or school priv ileges, 
because we get no tax money from 
you.” It would not do to tax the 
lands, but the United States might 
arrange to pay the states containing 
them asum of money annually in 
lieu of taxes. The leasing of their 
lands by the Indians had come to be 
a great abuse, and the law author- 
izing the leasing ought speedily to 
be amended. rhe most serious 
obstacle which the severalty law 
encountered was in the persons of 
the harpies, some of them calling 
themselves lawvers, who hang 
around the lands and assure the 
Indians that the government has no 
control over them. Legislation was 
urgently needed which would come 
between the Indian and whisky and 
would give the Indian Department 
the supervision of the Indians hav 
ing alloted lands, until they are able 
to take care of themselves. 

The three or four Indians who 
spoke at the Conference made an 
excellent impression. One of them, 
Doctor Eastman, married Elaine 
Goodale, the poet. They all took a 
hopeful view of the situation, as did 
also Mrs. Quinton, President of the 
Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, who has just been visiting 
Indian schools in the west and 
southwest. 
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in different material, in Egyptian 
pottery of the XIIth Dynasty. 

That the strange race also im 
ported pottery is to be concluded 
from the fact that certain highly 
decorated types were found only in 
conjunction with examples of a 
certain stage in the evolution of 
the wavy handles, and that no evi 
dence of the gradual evolution of 
the characteristic decorations was 
forthcoming on the _ spot. Che 
commonest design isa large boat 
with three paddles for steering and 
with cabins on deck. At the prow 
are palm fronds, and aft is a tall 
pole bearing an ensign, which is in 
one case an elephant. There is also 
a further decoration of rows of birds 

ostriches or cranes. 

With regard to a second style of 
imported pottery, the black bowls 
vith incised patterns in white are 
also foreign. No such pottery is 
known of Egyptian make; but it 
resembles a finer pottery which has 
been found in several places with 
remains of the XI Ith Dynasty. The 
whole of this black incised ware is 


imported and bears most resem 


blance to the earliest Italic black 
ware found with  neolithi« and 
copper tools. Similar cragmonts 


have been found in the lowest leve 
of Hissarlik. 

The assumption at present is that 
the non-Egyptian dwellers on the 
west bank of the Nile, who were 
akin to the allied races 
of the Libyans and Amorites, im 


ported this pottery from the home 


apparently 


of their parent race on the sbores of 
the Mediterranean 


From time to 
ime some tew examples of the native 
ind imported pottery and of the 
characteristic stone vessels of this 
people have found their unrecorded 
way into the general antiquity 
market. It is a suggestive fact that 
the main centres of this distribution 
have been Abydos and Gebelen 
that is to say, the termini of the 
two main roads by which the 
Libyans would enter Egypt from the 
oases. 

The race which we will therefore 
provisionally call the western race, 
as distinct from the dynastic race 
which entered Egypt by the Hamma- 
mat Valley, were even more ex 
quisitely skilled in flint workman 
ship than in the manufacture of 
hand-made pottery. The people 
also wrought for themselves flint 
bracelets and glazed with color the 
quartz 
And, lastly, the curious rude slate 
figures which have hitherto reached 
museums and 


beads of their necklaces. 


collections only 
through the hands of plunderers and 
traders, are now traced to this same 
distinct people of the Nile Valley, 
to the same fine workmen who made 
the Abydos flints and the Gebelen 
pottery. Nothing is known as to 
the sources oftheslate. The geology 
of the Nile Valley has never been 
adequately studied, still less that of 
the Libyan desert; but no slate is 
known in the former. 

Dr. Petrie’s exhibition is one of 
the most unique in the annals of 
archzxology. 

Wa. C. WINSLOW. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new story 

-one which is of considerable 
length—is to bear the title William 
the Conqueror. It is described as 
a love story and the accompanying 
illustrations are said to have been 
suggested by Mr. Kipling himself. 
it will probably appear in Decem- 
ber. The author’s next book of 
verse is to be called Ballads, a title 
of absolute simplicity. It is coming 
out next year. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, 


“The Care of Children.” 


recommends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing i:.tcant | 


says: “There is no particular 
long been consecrated to this 


Tet Procter & Gam 


virtue in Castile Soap, witch has 
purpo "ia 
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LETTERS O} DWARD ITZGERALI ro 
FANNY KEMBLE 1871-1883. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright New York: Mac- 


milan & [Oo 


Those who have read and enjoyed 
as I did the collection of Kitzgerald’s 
letters to his friends in general, 
edited not long ago in two volumes 
by Mr. Wright, will doubtless wel 
come this additional volume con 
taining the correspondence — be 
tween Fitzgerald and Fanny Kem 
ble during a period of twelve years 
Nor will they be disappointed. ‘They 
will find here once more that free 
dom alike from cant and from the 
boasted hatred of cant, that inde 
pendence of-literary judgment, that 
manliness and sweet serenity of tem 
pel which must endear the trans 
lator of Omar Khayyam to all who 
know him. ** 

rhe letters of Fitzgerald ought to 
remain and doubtless will remain 
among literary classics. It is true 
they have not the element of social 
gossip which makes so much, of the 
charm of Madame de Sévigné whom 
Fitzgerald so greatly admired. Liv 
ing as he did, almost a recluse, shut 
up with books anda limited circle of 
friends, he has nothing to tell us of 
contemporary life, nothing of politi 
cal quarrels and upheavals, nothing 
of current scandal, nothing of the 
mind and manners of the great world. 
Without this element no correspond 
ence can be widely read and popu 


} 


lar as is that of Walpole, for in 


stance. On the other hand in the 
essential qualities of epistolary style 
Fitzgerald stands very high. He 


has that natural variety, that gift of 
turning easily from one topic to an- 
other, without which letter-writing 
is hard and stiff. Hehas a touch of 
humor and gaiety at the right mo- 
ment. He is, above all, simple, al- 
ways simple and natural. ‘There is 

him none of that attempt to turn 
fine periods and write rhetorical 
paragraphs which so much detracts 
from the interest of Pling and How 
ell. In some respects his letters re- 
mind one of Cowper though with a 
much less charming faculty of varia- 
tion. Still more do they remind one 
of the French writer, Doudan, who 
should be better known than he is 
Two points strike me as especially 
noticeable in this correspondence. 
First, the bits of fine and thoughtful 
literary criticism, not always 
grounded on wide reading, but al- 
ways the outcome of subtle sympa- 
thy and delicate taste. The judg- 
ments on Tennyson and Carlyle are 
especially interesting, blending as 
they do a personal feeling for the 
men themselves with a clear insight 


ERR 


eX 
2 t 
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into the Jexcellences and defects of 
their work. To Scott Fitzgerald al 
ways remained enthusiastically faith- 
ful. “O!” he cries “Sir Walter 
is not done for yet by Austens and 
Eliots. If one of his merits were not 
his clear daslight, one thinks there 
ought to be societies to keep his 
lamp trimmed— as well as Mr. 
Browning.”’ 

A second delightful thing in these 
letters is the 


There are no set piece 


touches of nature. 
no elabor 
ate des« riptions, but « very where one 
comes across bits of poetry written 
by aman who lived outdoors and 
loved outdoors “And now, here 
are the sweet peas and marigolds 
sown in the spring, still ina faded 
blossom, and the spirit that Tenny 
son told of us fifty vears ago haunt 
ing the flower beds, and a_ robin 
singing— nobody else.”’ 

Kverywhere through this volume 
we feel that we are with aman,a 
man without fads, clear-headed and 
open-minded, gentle and sympa 
thetic. In his attitude toward the 
great problems of life we see that he 
had no fear and no impertinence. It 
is everywhere the attitude of a rever 
ent simplicity. ‘Those who delight 


in the grandeur of the translation of 


Omar Khayyam, will find nothing 

here unworthy of that noble work, 

nothing to belie the fearless sincer 

ity of the man who translated—or 
reated—the magnificent stanza : 

©, Thou, who man of baser earth didst 

make 

And even with Paradise devise the snake; 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 


Is blackened—-man’s forgiveness give—and 
take. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 


TOWNSEND HARkIS,-FIRS? JAPANESE EN- 
VOY IN JAPAN, By William Elliot Griffis 
Boston : Houghton, M filin & Co 
The present volume gives a view 

of Japan quite different from those 

of Lowell, Hearn, Griffisor Régamy, 
in that it exhibits the Japan of more 
than forty years ago, the Japan that 

Commodore Perry found on _ his 

memorable expedition, the Japan 

that had never been open to inter- 
course with the Western nations. It 
may be surmised at the outset, there- 
fore, that the journal of Mr. Harris, 
which is here presented, is most in- 
teresting. He had been prepared 
for this work by long residence in 
the East, he knew the character of 
the people, the methods whereby to 
influence or compel them to carry 
out their agreements, and alone in 
the country for nearly two years, he 
so gained the confidence of the 
authorities as to cement relation- 
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ships between the two nations, and 
gain for the United States its earliest 
foothold in Japan. 


[he volume is presented in three 
parts: first an ac ount of Mr Har 
ris’s preparation for his work, se« 


ond, the diary of this remarkable 


man, and last, some account of the 
well earned rest, repose and honors 
of the envoy’s later days. In this 


portion of the work, Dr. Griffis has 
had the advantage not only of famil 
iarity with the scene of Mr. Harris's 
but of 
ance with the envoy. I 


sojourn, personal acquaint 


he journal 
has every evidence of conte mporane 
ous record with the events described, 
and has been carefully edited so as 


to suppress nothing of politic il or 


historical value. It not only enters 
politic il, 
the 


house 


into and discusses matters 
interesting account ol 
the 
Shimoda, his study of 
the natives, his slow steps of progress 
for it 


word from 


but is 
daily life of 
keeping at 


in 


envoy, his 


towards the treaty, his exile, 


was really such, with no 


our government tor months at a 
time, all this makes a story of « 
ceeding interest aside from its his 


torical value. Che volume supplies 
an unfamiliar page 1n history, whic h, 
especially in the works of the Eng 
lish has been neglected and almost 
In these days of the new 


takes added in 


forgotten. 
Japan the story on 
terest 

is published in their 
by 
and is fur 


| he volume 
customary excellent manner 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


nished with a portrait of the envoy 


THe MEN rHe M LLAGS Being a 
history of Adventure taken from. the 
Papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun 


in Galloway and told over again by S. 1 

Crockett New York Macmillan & Co 
The Men of the Moss-Hags is a 
Mr. Crockett’s 
pen, one expects nothing but stirring 
tales. ‘This tells of Scotland 
and the Scotch in their own pleasant 
dialect, which although it = may 
lessen the effect to those not familiar 


stirring tale; from 


one 


with the tongue, is butan added charm 
A few ot 
the pages depict combat and blood 
shed: a few tell of the Covenanters, 


to those more fortunate. 


fighting stoutly under their blue 
flag, a handful of farmers against 
trained armies, hunted men, but 


Fortunately they have thei 
native wilds for refuge, in times of 
rough, brutal 


true. 
disaster, against 
soldiers. 
From the 
note of Maisie May, to the closing 
line, “Only by that time she was no 
more Maisie Lennox,”’ interest is 
not permitted to flag an instant, 
while the love sentiment towards the 
maiden strengthening in the breast 
of William Gordon, boy and man, is 
woven with deft hand in and out, 
relieving the sombre pattern of dark 
days and The story 
historical in its treatment, dealing 
with real persons and real events. 
It follows the fortunes of the 
Gordons, presenting a vivid picture 
of the Scotland of the last quarter of 
the Seventeenth Century, and show- 
ing the Scotchman in his shrewdness 
and his courage, as well as his minor 
moods of crankiness, Che better 
one knows the Scotchman, the more 
striking is Mr. Crockett’s work. 
There pervades the story the 
strong religious feeling of the people 
and withal their superstition, second 
sight, belief in omens and the like. 
Some most impressive scenes take 
their strength from this, the uncanny 
house of the black cats, or the weird, 


opening sentence, a 


deeds. is 


impressive, ‘Vengeance of Yon,’ 
which is so fearful in its environ- 


ment that there is little wonder that 
even the courageous soldiers fled in 
awe and fear. 


There is much of real history in 


the volume, a history which has 
been obscured to us by the more 
widely published stories of other 
nations, the Scottish traits shine 


forth, the piety, the practical ways 


of looking at things, the family 
pride, the contempt for other clans, 
the sturdy union, and numerous 


strong points of character, all these, 
forth, aid in giving 
the novel its strength and interest. 

told if from the 
hero, strangely 


so faithfully set 


The story 1S 
of the 


enough for one of his race, does not 
i 


as 
lips who, 
set at least his full value upon him 


self, and reminds one strcngly as 
work the 


fine hero 


does another from 


ot the 
] joone 


Same 
ot 


1 


hand, English 


Lorna 
TR 


JOHN RITCHIE, 


\ PAI ry BLUE I 
New Edit 
beth R 


New 
Mr. 


By I l na Hare y 
ion with an etching by H. Ma 
l W essex 


aeburn, and a 


York Harper & 


Hardy asa story-teller is a 


class ot 
American as well as English readers 
that 
that 


There are those 


This is not the same as to say 
he 
would not be true. 
to 


wearisome. 


is a universal favorite and 


whom his style is heavy and 


Nevertheless he has 


of whom he has 


son to be ashamed. 


a clientele no rea 


I should say that the chief draw 
back in this old reprinted 
is in the title. 


favorite 
A Pair of 


is suggestive of some light summer 


Blue Eyes 


reading that may be very entertain 
ing, but that has no very serious 
purpose. But the story is not of 


It is elaboratelv w rought 
bp 
by 


that type. 
out and is such a 
ot 
the characters represented that only 


a somewhat thoughtful and earnest 


charac terized 


thorough and minute dissection 


reader would be persuaded to pursue 
All three of the prin 
cipal persons who figure in the story 


it to its close 


are unique, and though we may not 
pronounce them off hand, unnatural, 
they rather stagger us at times with 
their manifestations. All the situa- 
tions are possible, and yet the possi- 
bilities are in a few cases so unlike- 
ly that it requires much—almost 
too much—ingenuity to bring them 
about. The story is not an enter 
taining one in itself; it is full 
tragical disappointments and ends 
In all things it 


ot 


in deepest sadness. 
foreshadowed ‘ Tess.’ 


GrorGE M. STEELE 
SELECTED ESSAYS FROM SAINTE-BEUV! 
With Introduction, Bib'iography and 
Notes. By John R. Effinger, Jr Boston: 


Ginn & Co, 


Latest of the series of School 
Classics, which is issued by Ginn 
& Co. under the supervision of our 
own local authorities, Collar and 
Tetlow, the volume, Selected 
Lives from Cornelius Nepos by Mr. 
Arthur W. Roberts of Philadelphia. 
Ihe selection includes nine lives- 

Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon, 
Alcibiades, Epaminondas, Hannibal 
among them-—which are presented 
in most admirable style. Foot- 
notes and copious following notes, 
the latter of which bear many illus- 
trations, add to the convenience of 
the student, which is enhanced by a 


is 


vocabulary and a _ novel feature, 
word-groups, which indicates the 


derivatives from a single root. In 
addition to the pictures there are a 
number of good maps in the book. 
For the use of students of French, 
Ginn & Co, have issued a brochure 
entitled Selected Essays from Sainte- 
Beuve, by John R.. Effinger, Jr., of 
the University of Michigan. The 
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essays include half a dozen articles, 
two of which are devoted to Chateau 


briand, one each to Madame 
Réecamier, Alfred de Musset, with 
lL’ Histoire de Ll’ Académie Francais 


and Qw'est-ce gu’un Classique ? 
travel worthy 
Qur Western 
Henry M. 
known 
records 
of the 
western 


A modern book of 
of mention is entitled 
Archipelago, written by 
Field, brother of the 
Cyrus W. Field. Mr 


his impressions, and 


well 
| ield 
some 


experiences of travel in the 


portion of Canada and the United 
States. The author devotes consid 
erable space in this volume to the 
glaciers, mountains and islands of 
the American Archipelago off Alas 
ca. Here are mountains of ice that 
remain as enduring as the moun 
tains themselves. Their beauty 
interest, and geological structure is 
told in a chapter rich in suggestive 
ness. 

\ great many observations have 
been carefully noted about the habits 
of the people, and nature of the n 
farther north. After relating h 
impresssions of Sitka ind th 
government on the way to Puget 
Sound the author inserts a tale of 
romance associated with the pirates | 
of western waters that vie with | 
Capt. Kidd and his famous Isle of | 
Holt. 

From Tacoma Mr. Field journeyed 
eastward to the Yellowstone Park 
where the natural scenery enhanced 
by man’s endeavors has wrought 
many changes. Mr. Field has noted 
carefully each incident of travel 
every beauty spot and added many 
suggestions invaluable to the Amer 
ican traveller 

FRANK FENWICK McLEop 


\ recent addition to Henry H 
& Co.’s Buckram series is 
Lady Bonnie’s Experiment, by Tigh 


Hopkins. " 


it is trivial 


is light, in parts 


he story 

Doubtless young peo 
the top 
of kissing and find it interesting, but 


ple converse at times or 


surely the subject is not worth three 


pages out of two hundred. The 
movement of the story is easy, and 
there is rather more plot-material 
indicated than is used. ‘Ihe first 
chapter is unique; the hero makes 


the acquaintance of a lady on the 
journey from Paris to London, and 
tells her a thrilling story of his life 


He was stolen from the cradle and 


sent to Jamaica, fell in love with a 
beautiful Creole, and was finally 


shot and left for dead by his cruel 


step-father. From this last experi 
ence he is just recovering and is on 
his way to London to be identified 
And then the confused reader learns 
in the second chapter that the hero 
has made the whole story up, taking 
the plot of a friend’s melodrama to 
try on a stranger—all this merely 
to introduce us to Lady Bonnie and 
the hero. : 


Mr. Clive Holland has written 
a charming, idyllic little description 
of some one’s Japanese ménage. From 
the title of the book, one gathers 
that the household was his own; he 
has called the little volume, My Jap 
Wife. From certain incon- 
sistencies in the narrative, however, 
one infers that the story was made 
up, and from the style one suspects 
it was founded upon M. Pierre Loti’s 
Madame Chrysanthéme. The diction 
is not as near perfect as is that of 
M. Loti; Mr. Holland’s sense of the 
proper order of clauses is not strong. 
But with all its little imperfections 
the tale is charming—as are, in- 
deed, all verisimilar descriptions of 
Japanese women. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) 
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MAGAZINES. 
1 Magazine ot 
hy for October 
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il value, first 
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The Education of 
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, re mpanying this paper 
/ teresting Was He 
tale, by W. Burt 

\merican Princess is 

Mary Fielding Kalor, 

ndant of Massasoit. 

Mary Pearle, is a 
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Walter T. Edwards, Selections 
from The Stark-Munro Letters, by 
A, Conan Doyle; About Paris, by 
Richard Harding Davis; From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
by Stanley J]. Weyman, find place 
among the from the 
new books. Reviews, notes, poetry 
and other miscellany go to make up 
an attractivenumber. Philadelphia: 
John Wanamaker. 


illustrations 


NOTES. 
The literary style of Arctic ex- 
plorers is apt to be somewhat tur- 


Lieutenant 
except ion. 


rule 
not an 
But occasionally the discoverer of 


and to this 
Peary’s style is 


gid, 


Independence Bay describes a scene 


naturally and vividly. Here is an 


account of a winter ‘evening’ at 
\nniversary Lodge on the shores of 
Bowdoin Bay. It is clipped from 


the New York Sun 


his Eskimo guests 


Ihe writer is 


‘j Al) Se such a party now th arge 
i ally lit by llow flam f 
Eeskin amp and yw of t sof 
1 d brow faces with bla 
eves a daz ng et ke V 
ae i er i 
t i il ia WK il ] K N 
sh o¢ | perhaps a ni le I 
lamp and another washing towels and stock 


ings tor us. Perched o 1 the edge of a bank, 
their feet swinging over the edge gils, 


, two 
third, 
biscuit 


whe 
cask, 


smiling 


guying in audible asides a 
stretched on the « 


took 


d humor 


over of the 
personal remarks with 


Near the 
gyles for log 


their 


amp aman fash 


y ivory to harnesses trom 


a walius tusk, mixed up about his feet tw 


yi p ling fingers to. se wl was the 
strong ,andu é warmest < er near 
he stove two old men gossiping volubly 
acking jokes at each other's xpense an 
yhas ne specially good hits by f 
’ 
r 
M 3 | been e l 
r. A. B. Frost has been engage 


for a long time upon a series of one 
illustrations for 
the original Uncle Remus, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, which has been re- 


the author, and nowappears 


hundred and twelve 


¢ 


vised by 
arrayed in new dress as one of the 
leading illustrated standard books 
of the year. This fascinating book 


is to be published shortly by D. 
Appleton & Co, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 


Company announce for immediate 
publication the following numbers 
in their Riverside Literature Series : 
No. 85, Thomas Hughes’s ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days. (A Quad 
ruple Number.) No. 86, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. (A 
Number.) Each book will be un- 
abridged, and will contain a_ bio- 
grapical sketch of the author. 


(Juadruple 


M. Paul Bourget, having dished 
up the Americans in Outre Mer, is 
about to prepare Scotland and Ire 
land in a similar manner. 


Doubtless it is not everyone who 
has had the patience to read 
through the real Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France, those heavy works 
from which Mr. Stanley J. Weyman 
has abstracted his charming stories. 
Heavy indeed they are ; yet a reader 
ordinarily imaginative can construct 
from the dry details of the Duc de 
Sully’s narrative (it was written by 
the duke’s secretaries, and according 
to the minister’s orders, was put in 
the second person as, forexample “you 
were present at the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’’) pleasant tales, just as 
Mr. Weyman has constructed them. 
Itisto be hoped that the bright young 
Englishman will found a story on M. 
de Rosny’s adventures at the Battle 
of Ivry. Those were the days when 
soldiers fought till they dropped. 
In the first place, M. de Rosny’s 
horse received a bullet in the nose ; 
then a gouge from a lance in the 
side. The lance also wounded M. 
de Rosny’sleg. Undaunted by this, 
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however, and by a bullet that pres: | AIDS FOR TEACHING 


ently pierced his groin, the warrior 
fought on till he was stunned with a 

When he reco\ 
ered, raising himself from among the 


blow on the head. 


dead, he perceived that the battle 
had drifted out of sight. But scav 
engers were abroad, and one of 
them made for the wounded count. 


Bleeding profusely M. de Rosny fled 
to an apple tree, with low-hanging 
and this tree he 
danced till he had actually worn out 
Chen officers of 
distinction, attached to the Duc of 
Mayenne, by this time defeated, ap 
peared and yielded themselves M. 
de Rosny’s prisoners; and, upona 
sorry nag which he had_ purchased 

in his matter of 


branches around 


his pursuet four 


fact way he 
ha e 


sug 


gests, “it is as well to money 
about you upon such occasions” 


yleman rode 
Is there not 
novelist? Of 


the stout nol into camp 


triumphant. material 
the 


several editions and 


here for course, 
translations of 
the memoirs the 


Publi 


ire to be found in 


Boston Library. 


Prof. James Bryce, M. P., the emi 
nent 
Lhe 


recognized as 


English statesman whose book, 
\merican Commonwealth, is 
study of 


made by 


the fairest 


\merican institutions ever 


a foreigner, has written a paper for 
the November number of The Cen 


tury on The Armenian Question. 


Prof. Bryce declares that the Euro 
pean powers are morally responsible 
for the sufferings of the subjects of 
Turkey to the extent “that they have 
kept in being a monarchy which has 
’ j 


long since deserved to perish, and 


which would long since either have 
fallen to pieces by its own weakness 


or have been conquered and an 


nexed by one of its neighbors.’’ 


Ward’s 


Costrell, 


Mrs. Humphrey 
Dhe Story of which 
appeared in Scribner's last spring, is 
to be dramatized for the American 


stage and will be brought out during 


novelet, 


Bessie 


the present season. A nice gloomy 
evening it will give the morbid play 


roe 
goer. 


Chimmie Fadden, Mr. ‘Town- 
send’s clever book, has gone into its 
fifty-ninth edition, and now prim 
‘society’ giris exclaim, ‘“ Wot t’ell !” 
nor know what it is they have said. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce A 
Diplomat in London, 1871-1877, be 
ing the letters and notes of M. 
Charles Gavard, translated from the 
French. ‘The early part of the book 
has novel the 
war of ’7 


some comments on 


Macmillan & Co. have become the 
American agents of the very impor 
tant series of Arber Reprints, well 
known to every student of English 
literature or history. The most 
recent addition to the list is that of 
the famous Paston Letters (1422- 
1509), in anew edition containing 
upward of 400 letters hitherto un- 
published. 


Judge Grant’s papers on the Art 
of Living, have been collected ina 
book published by the Scribners. 


Professor Joseph Jastrow, the 
well known psychologist of the 


University of 

article on The 
Telegraphy — in 
Scribner’s, 


Wisconsin, in an 
Logic of Mental 

the November 
attention to the 
fact that it is very easy to find coin 
cidences when the mind is allowed 
to look for them, and advises a 
simpler and more practical investi- 
gation of some of these often sur- 
prising phenomena. 


calls 


The Macmillans areto publish Casa 
Braccio, Mr. Marion Crawford’s tale 
of what he deemed dark 
against the Catholic church. 


crime 





ART AND HISTORY. 


lhe Prang 


lishing a series of repre 


now pul 


photo 


Educational Company are 
luctions vf fine 


graphs of fanious buildings and monuments as 


aids for teaching Art and History 


rhese reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches In 
: the same col 


size, of or as the <« 


and »not fade 


PRICE, 


on exposure to 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the ubjects 


thus far published 


| , will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 
646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Boston, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, fin ‘ie ene ae 
L. aildings unsurpassed jor comfort and he | i \.euty 
tive acres —twelve in grove jlake for rowi ting 
Classical and general course of study preparitory 
and optional. Year commences Sept. |! Apply to 
Miss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principat, Bradtord M 


CHAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 

ure for health and for individual needs. 


Thorough preparation for Mass. Institute 
of Technology, f business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
here is Military Drill for boy 893 Boylstos 


Street, Copley 


\guare 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Meals 25 cents. 


Illustrated Lectures. 
BRAZIL. INDIA. 


By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE, 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
120 TREMONT STREET, - - 


A LADY used to housé¢hold management 
seeks occupation as a_ housekeeper. 
She understands and can practice the large 
or the small economics, or both 
Address H. H, at this office. 


BOSTON, 


NY one desiring a pleasant home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing KE. B. C 
Jamaica Plain. ‘lwo bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near 
and electric Ajl modern conveniencies. 


steam 
Cars. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


HALE. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The **New Harry & Lucy” 


EDWARD FE. 


is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. ‘These amusing and in- 


structive letters originally pub 


lished in THE COMMONWEALTH, 


have been collected in one 
volume fully illustrated. 
rice, $1.00. 
For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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Literature. 


A novel by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
By analogy it ought 
to be a grisly thing, but as a matter 
of fact, according to report, it is 
not It is said to be singularly 
dainty and chaste. ‘he author will 


is announced. 


liliustrate It. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have 
in press for immediate 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise, edited 
with notes by Natalie S« hiefferdec- 
ker, instructor in German at Abbott 
very bright 
that 
and 


issue in 


Academy. This is a 
and entertaining little comedy 
will be sure to interest school 
college classes and prove a welcome 
text, as there is always a place for 
such bits of purely colloquial Ger 


man. 


The Scribners publish an elabor 
ate work upon the Modern Poster. 
It bids fair to be a wonder. ‘There 
are to be sixty illustrations, to be 
gin with. ‘The letter press is to be 
furnished by H. C. Bunner, M. H. 
Spielmann, Arstne Alexandre and 
August F. Jaccaci. Only a_ thou- 
sand numbered copies will be printed; 
250 on Japan paper. Also there 
are to be just one thousand pos- 
ters; one for each book. Naturally 
they will not appear in the windows, 
and what is a poster for except to 
advertise a book ? 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore, whose 
especial acquaintance with etching, 
both as connoisseur and_ historian, 
is well known, has written for Mac- 
millan & Co. a volume which will 
be practically a survey of the Art of 
Etching as it has been understood 
in England by its finer practitioners 
from Turner and Girton to Seymour 
Haden, Whistler, and Frank Short. 


The Boston House of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. has moved to 156 A Tre- 
mont street. 
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$ RUPTURE : 
( @® 
ce) * 
® @ 
®) Should be considered a serious trouble, @ 
® The BEST treatment is necessary. ~ 
ic) ‘ : S 
%) ‘Trusses should be made to order. Artif e 
® cial teeth are never bought ready made; @ 
®) trusses never should be, The Powers © 
® Common Sense Trusses are especially @ 
® made for each individual case, and are ® 
@ warranted to hold the rupture in place ® 
@ dayand night easily. No steel springs, @ 
@ straps or elastic belts. Will not rust, © 
@ bind, chafe or slip, and are self-conform- @ 
® ing. Thousands of testimonials. Consul- © 
@ tation free. Send for circular. POWERS ® 
® & JOHNSON, Mfrs, 1 Boylston, cor. © 
® Washington st., Boston @ 
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School and 
pect what its 
KNOCK ABROUT SUIT 
The fabric 


Non-Soiling « 


ig 


wear which 


ca and 


nanulac 


O human 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
o5.> 


eable, Strictly All-Wool 


Play Suit is in every re Sizes, 
name implies, a 4 to 14 years 
has been selected, and the Colors in their 
ential have been chosren with a w t 
na Boy Suit all t se attributes of strength, 
appearance, and wear-re ting qualitie “ 
ht after by parents to stand the test of real ur 
the average wide-awake boy gives his clothes 
are fitted with our patent ‘* Cavalry or doubl 
ind extra pieces and buttons ac pany ea 
B F522. 
= 
KNOCKABOU!I original with us, being our own 
opyright, and the suits are of our own ex sive 


ture 


A. SHUMAN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Mr. Cy Warman, well 
his verse and sketches inthe period 


known by 


icals, is to 
book entitled Kngineer 

With Rhymes of the Rail. It isa pi 
ture of the railway engineers’ world. 
It will contain descriptions of vari- 
ous phases of the engineers’ life and 
stories of their prowess and perils. 
It will be issued by the Scribners. 


Macmillan & Co. announce for 
immediate publication The Univer 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Rashdall, M. A, Fel 
Hertford Col 

The plan of the book 
the full 
archetypal universities 


publish immediately a 
lales of an 


by Hastings 
low and Lecturer of 
lege, Oxford. 
consists in description of 
the great 
Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, and the 
rather shorter account of the founda 
tion, constitution, and history of the 
others, arranged in national groups. 
Chey will also soon publish, for the 
use of architects, underwriters, and 
owners of buildings. Electric Wiring, 
by Russell Robb. No knowledge of 
electricity is assumed except the 
general ideas that all people have 
acquired with the spread of electri- 
cal applications, 


lhe most sucessful play of many 
seasons is the dramatization of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda. 
You cannot get seats unless you 
engage them a fortnight in advance. 


Mr. F. Tennyson Neeley, that 
enterprising publisher, has issued a 
book by Dr. Max Nordau. The 
Comedy of Sentiment, is the title of 
the book. It is concerned with the 
serious results of artificially exciting 
one’s emotions. Mr. Neeley also 
has a bit of fiction in which Robert 
Buchanan and Henry Murray are 
said to ‘expose ’ Madame Blavatsky, 
under the name of Madame 
Obnoskin. Why these writers should 
have taken the trouble to mask the 
identity of the High Priestess of 
Theosophy seems a mystery. Has 
not Madame Blavatsky been, under 
her own name, on the whole the 
oftenest ‘exposed’ imposter in the 
world? 


Another Life of Abraham Lincoln 
-this time in McClure’s. It is 
partially founded upon an unpub- 
lished early portrait of the ‘ singu- 
larly handsome’ (zvéde the advance 
notices ) young rail-splitter. 


A discussion of  Primigenial 
Skeletons, the Flood, and the Glacial 
Period, will be contributed to the 
November Popular Science Monthly 
by H. P. Fitzgerald Marriott. It 
will contain descriptions of three 
skeletons found in caves near Men- 
tone in 1892 and 1894, with pictures 
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of them as they laid in the floor of 
the cave. 

What is said to bea picture of 
Russia as she is, is coming from the 
pen of Stepniak. He means to ca 
the book King Stork and King Log, 
having in mind, it is understood, the 
late Emperor and the present one. 


1 


A number of quaint West African 
prototypes of the Uncle 
stories, collected by the late Col. A. 
B. Ellis, are to appear in the Novem 
ber Popular Science Monthly as illus 
trating Folk-lore. 
Uncle just 


Remus 


Evolution in 


Remus itself has been 


issued in new edition, illustrated by 
\. B. Frost. The publishers are the 
Appletons. In his introduction Mr. 
Harris has called attention to the 
similarity between tales and 
those of West Africa, South America 
Che article in 


Monthly c 


these 


and other countries. 
the Popular Science mes 


opportunely. 


It is said Sara 


Duncan 


that Jeannette 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes) lives 


in a pink house with a porte cochére 


and a Greek facade, and beside a 
tank—these things being stylisn in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Henry Mills Alden’s Study 


of Death promises to be odd as well 
as important. The 
the table of 
Procm 


Hlarpers an 


nounce contents, as 


follows: lhe Dove and the 


Serpent. first Book——\Vwo Visions 
of Death—<( hapter I. ‘The Body of 
Death; Chapter II. The Mystical 
Vision. Second Book—Native Im 
pressions lhird Bo Prodigal 
Sons A Cosmik Parable (hapter 
I. The Divided Living; Chapter I] 
The Moral Order Chapter III 
Ascent and Descent of Life. /vu 

Book—Death Unmasqued— Chapter 
I. A Singular Revelation; Chapter 


LI, The Pauline Interpretation 


Chapter IL]. Christendom ; Chapter 
1\ Another World. 
Phroso, \nthony Hope’s new 


Greek story, is described as a colle: 
tion of amazing and exciting inci 
dents. It is the tale of an English 
man who buys a Greek island, gets 
into trouble with the natives, and is 
rescued by a lovely princess. 

Messrs. LD. Appleton & Co. an. 
nounce the publication shortly of 
the first section of the most elabor- 
ate work upon Oriental Porcelains 
which has ever been undertaken. 
The text is by the distinguished 
expert Dr. S. W. Bushell, physician 
to her Majesty's legation at Shanghai. 
The illustrations have been taken 
from the great collection of the late 
W. T. Walters, who planned this 
work and lived to see the completion 
of many of the plates. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. an 
nounce, for immediate publication 
in their Buckram Series, A Man and 
His Womankind, by Nora Vynne. 
It is said to be an entertaining 
story, abounding in good things and 
bearing onthe problem contained in 
the danger of woman's unselfishness 
fostering man’s selfishness. 

During The Atlantic will 
publish a number of papers upon the 
Race Elements in American Na- 
tionality. They will treat in turn 
the Scotch-Irish, Irish, Scandinavian, 
English, and others. 


1896 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are to 
publish this month a book called 
Principles of International Law, 
which will embody the latest results 
of discussion and research, and pre- 
sent the subject in a fresh and read- 
able form. Its author is Dr. Thomas 
]. Lawrence, who acted as Profes- 
sor of International Lawin the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from its opening, 
in 1892, till the close of 1893. 
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\RLY LIFE FORMS. stage, and others still have carried 
ef the Bosten on their development on a slightly 
\ cociety on Tuesday different line. These are the facts 


which led Darwin to his theory, 
and it should be said that he sup 
ported his opinions with such amass 
of facts when he presented them 
that the scientific world has really 
been obliged to accept them. The 


classes which have opposed his 
ideas, Dr. Flagg does not conside 


to have urged scientific reasons, but 
rather philosophical ones, and inclu 
ded those who were committed to a 
special creation or to some 
belief. 

Coming down to the subject in 
hand, Dr. Flagg stated that no one 
knows what life really is—that is to 
say, the ultimate force upon which 
life depends. But we do know and 
life by the phenomena 
which it presents. All life has five 
essentials by which it may be known: 
sensation, motion, nutrition, growth, 
and reproduction. 

The very simplest form of life 
known is the Monera, or sea or lake 
slime. Several species have been 
determined principally by their 
motions. The Monera is a bit of 
propoplasm, 


special 


recognize 


which exhibits sensa 
tion by withdrawing from acid con- 
tacts ; it absorbs food and grows 
larger, and breaks into pieces. But 
this can hardly be considered as a 
legitimate form of reproduction, to 
observe which it is necessary to go 
higher in the animal kingdom. It 
may be seen first in the amaeba. 

The amceba is a bit of protoplasm 
which has developed an outer en 
velope, probably through contact 
with outer influences, and has also 
a nucleus, which can be observed 
with refracted light. Its method of 
feeding is to flow itself about its 
food, passing the same by the most 
direct line to the nucleus. In this 
process, if the body is complex, it is 
‘broken down’ chemically and in 
this condition is passed out of the 
organism. The force which is 
liberated in the breaking down 
proccess is that which gives the 
amceba its life. 

As the organism increases in size, 
an elongation is noticeable in the 
nucleus, and finally the single amcaeba 
becomes two, each witha nucleus, 
and each one capable of increase 
in size in the regular way and of 
reproduction by the same method, 
which is termed fission. The 
general reason for this process is this, 
in the ameeba it is the office of the 
envelope to secure food for the 
inner portion. ‘The increase of the 
surface is of course as the square of 
the diameter, while the solid con- 
tents, which is to be sustained, in- 
creases as the cube of the same 
measure, hence there comes a time 
when the surface can no longer pro- 
vide food for the whole organism. 


More surface is needed, and the 
amceba simply divides itself into 
two parts. The circumstances 


under which this occurs include the 
presence of plenty of food material, 
so that hunger is not an element in 
the matter. 

Environment is the source of food 
supply which conduces to growth ; 
but environment also presents vary- 
ing conditions of light or heat to 
the organism, and there is also more 
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For this and 
communi- 


some eCx- 


and the cell perishes. 
other 
ties of cells are formed, 
ternal and exposed to the buffets of 
a cold world, and others internal, 
exterior 


reasons, therefore, 


about which the cells 
cluster. 
hus we have 


the different members of which are 


a cluster of cells, 
exposed to different influences. If 
the light impulses are the stronger, 
the specialization of the cell be 
comes eye:-like, 
like, and thus differentiation be 
comes more and more appreciable. 
All of these cells are growing 
through the offices of the outer 
group which supply nourishment to 
the inner ones, and these in the 
language of the speaker, ‘ become fat 
and lazy.’ ‘The outer cells, exposed 
to the outer influences, become 
more and more nervous, ‘and the 
inner ones, protected as _ well as fed 
by the others, become even more 
sedentary and tranquil. 

After a while the colony becomes 
too large and, like other bodies in 
similar condition, it breaks apart. 
The nervous cells, separated from 
the rest, find their outgo greater 
than their income, since they are 
susceptible on all sides to influences 
to which they respond, while be- 
fore they are protected on some 
sides by contact with other cells. 
These therefore can not live. The 
fat internal cells, altogether unused 
to contact with the world, are in an 
equally unfortunate position, and 
they alsodie; but when two cells 
join each other, one a nervous cell 
and the other an interior cell, the 
combination is one which can 
endure, and which can live to per- 
petuate itself. 

“These two kinds of cells,”’ said 
Dr. Flagg, “I have traced down 
from these simple beginnings to the 
complex cells in the most highly or- 
ganized being, the genus homo, and 
they are identical in character, the 
interior cells with the ovum, and the 
exterior ones with thespermatozoon.” 
Here is the very earliest sex differ- 
entiation, the characteristics of 
which persist in the higher forms of 
organisms, 

Carrying the development a step 
further, the speaker referred to 
another relation of the cells of 
Metazoon, the division, to which all 
differentiated cells belong. It has 
been found that these cells formed 
themselves into colonies which were 
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circular or spherical in form, the 
larger cells at the bottom and the 
smaller ones on top. Through some 
uncongenial environment the larger 
cells were induced to’ withdraw 
themselves to a contact with the 
smaller ones, forming a cup-shaped 
colony of two layers—the two- 
layered animal, as it is termed. In 
these two layers we find the begin- 
nings of tissues, the one being 
traceable in the cells of the tissues 
of sensation, the other in the diges- 
tive and skin tissues. Every animal 
at some stage of its embryology isa 
two-layered one; and from the out- 
side cells come the organization of 
motions, and from the inside ones, 
the digestive tract and 
muscles. 

The paper was enlivened with 
personal reminiscence, a mention of 
the experiences of the speaker asa 
student in Haeckel’s laboratory, and 
many matters were considered in 
minute detail, illustrated with 
sketches and diagrams. “ The 
whole matter,” said the speaker, * so 
far as I have been able to outline 
it this evening, is but the doorstep 
to the great edifice of biology.” 


digestive 


SERIES of special lessons on 
natural history subjects is to 
be given in the Museum of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History on 
Saturdays at 10 A. M,, in the lecture 
hall of the society. The subject is 
mineralogy, which will be continued 
fora number of weeks. This will 
be followed by a course in structural 
geology, and finally by one in histori- 
cal geology, at the same hour. These 
classes are free to all interested in 
the subjects. 

The course of lectures on physical 
geography and dynamical geology 
will continue, as heretofore, at 11 
A.M. ‘Three lectures have so far 
been given: 1. How the surface 
features of the earth are destroyed; 
2. Marine erosion on the Massachu- 
setts coast; 3. River erosion, illus- 
trated by rivers of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
afternoon talks on mammals espec- 
ially attract children. The camel 
and its allies, and the deer, its struc- 
ture and habits, have been consid- 
ered. Last Saturday, the giraffe and 
the antelopes were discussed. 

All the lectures and lessons given 
in the Museum on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are free, and the public 
is invited to attend them. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


| By Frank Dempster Sherman | 


Across the billowy meadow grasses 
The Summer passes with languid tread, 
And where she journeys the path is burning, 
And leaves are turning to brown and red. 


She goes in silence across the valley, 
Where low winds rally around her track, 


And touch her garments and murmur, 
** Maiden, 
With roses laden, come back come 
back!” 
She does not heed them she does not 
listen ; 


Her soft eyes glisten with welling tears; 
Iler heart grows heavy for not replying 
To verdure dying, to prayers she hears, 


Until, in pity, she turns and lingers 
To kiss the fingers fast growing cold, 
And all the earth for a moment's pleasure 
Yields up her treasure of yellow gold! 


SENSITIVE CHILDREN. 
O begin with, we may as well 
acknowledge that there are un- 
fortunately many little ones who 
bear about with them a_ physical 
heredity which dooms them possibly 
to early death, certainly to life-long 
misery. Such children sometimes 
seem to be mere bundles of nerves ; 
a careless touch will set these vibra- 
ting painfully. Their sensitiveness 
is the constant occasion of acute 
suffering to themselves and to all 
around them, But a healthy, well 
made child is hardly more than a 
little animal. Sensitive he certainly 
is, in the sense of being extremely 
susceptible to new impressions, but 
not necessarily in the way of being 
pained by such influences. The 
child whose nerves are strung at 
such a tension that he can be easily 
tortured by merely fanciful notions 
is surely to be pitied, and yet injudi 
cious parents frequently seem to do 
their best to bring about such 
suffering. 

A favorite method of accomplish- 
ing this is by discussing, in his 
presence, his susceptibility to vari- 
ous whimsical ideas. A child is a 
born actor; his very love of imper- 
sonation will easily lead him to con- 
firm by his behavior the peculiar 
sensations which are attributed to 
him. 

The mother of a little fellow of 
five years old was in the habit of 
dwelling upon his peculiarities, and 


again and again insisted, in 
his hearing upon his remark- 
able sensitiveness to _ sounds, 
especially those of brazen instru- 


ments, which, she averred, would at 
any time send him into a paroxysm 
of terror. It is not surprising that 
such seizures did occur frequently, 
the street bands and military parades 
of city life giving ample occasion 
for them. 

A friend of the family, herself the 
mother of sensitive children, on one 
occasion offered to take the child to 
the circus, an invitation which was 


promptly declined by his mother for 
the reason, given in 
that ‘he 
of trumpets.’ 


his presence, 


could not bear the sound 


The older lady suggested that, as 
in all probability brass bands could 
not be wholly his 


excluded from 


life’s experience, it might be well, by 
judiciously 


them in early life, to inculcate a 


accustoming him to 


certain amount of control of his too 
The 


strongly objectedto his being trained 


susceptible nerves mother 
to anything, relating anecdotes of 
her 
impossible it 
natural shrinkings 

Her 
entertainment were only surmounted 
diftic ulty. The 
was obliged to assure her in the first 


own sensibility to show how 


was to conquer! these 


objections to the proposed 


with great friend 
place that her plan of teaching him 
self-control did not involve shutting 
him up in a dark closet with a brass 
band playing in full force; and, 
moreover, she bound herself by the 
most solemn of contracts to remove 
the boy from the place of exhibition 
to his home 
toms of convulsions. 

The fateful day came ; after 
passing some lions on the way, such 


on the very first symp 


and 
as going over a bridge and seeing 
a railroad train both of 
which were said to produce agoni 
zing effects on the 
excessively sensitive child, the great 


In motion, 


nerves of this 


ba] 
tent with its gay streamers and 
inspiring crowd of sight-seers was 
reached. They took their places, 


and after the first 
wonder and interest were over the 
lady explained to her little com- 
panion that the performance would 
begin with a grand procession which 
would pass round the great circle of 
spectators. 

“Will there be horns?” anxiously 
inquired the little victim of this 
hazardous experiment. 

“QO yes,” replied his guardian; 
“the band will be in front and will 
make a great deal of noise, and after 
the band will come the elephants 

When this programme was actual- 
ly carried out, she was prepared for 
the exercise of all her powers of 
soothing and encouragement, and it 
was greatly to her surprise that she 
percéived the child so absorbed by 
his interest in the novel spectacle, 
that he took no notice at all of the 
dreaded brass instruments, which 
were no less blatant than is usual 
with circus bands. 

It is not always, though, that the 
child’s sensitiveness is, as in this 
case, manifestly a mere figment of a 
foolish mother’s imagination. A 
dear little girl used to endure agon- 
ies of nervous terror during a thun- 
der shower, her pallor and the ner- 
vous trembling attesting to the 
reality of her suffering. She hada 
wise mother who, without even call- 


impressions of 
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BAKING POWDER. 


Once try it, always buy it. 


“ Pure and Sure.” 





COMMONWEALTH. 


e * 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparati, 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu: 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker &% Co.'s goods, 
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ing her own attention to her sensa 


her to control 


her by 


impleof a calm and steady demeanor 


tions by advising 


them, so influenced the ex 
, 


talk 


hild at 


during the storm, and by 


quiet 
subjects, that the 
| 


pride in bearing 


on other 


] 


quirea a certain 


herself with the same calmness and 


repressing all ird 


of the fear 


Oulw expressions 
’ , 
she couid not help feel 


think I am getting 


“Dont you g 


ove. ita little the poor child would 
And her 


self-control 


ask with chattering teeth 
determined effort at 


never failed to receive encourage 
ment. 
It is true that a child’s feelings 


may be hurt as easily as those of its 
It has its own little vani 


ties, which may be as easily hurt. 


parents. 


ts plans are as dear, and disappoint 
Woe to him 


tender sus¢ epti 


ment as hard to bear. 
who wounds these 
bilities through carelessness or de 
n At the same 


is father to the 


time as the child 
man, a 


Sig 


reasonable 
control of 


these feelings is neces 


sary, and to that end begin by 
teaching him to repress the expres 


sion of such feelings; in short, 
to cry out every time he is hurt. 

One very common way Of increas 
ing a child’s super-sensitiveness is 
the extremely obnoxious practice of 
teasing. There is a cruelty about 
this altogether too common practice 
which is so apparent that it seems 
strange it should exist as it does 
even in the most loving family cir- 
Some peculiarity of appear- 
ance, or habit, or disposition is used 
as a family joke, until the victim, 
suffering unknown or unheeded tor 
ment, becomes outwardly angry or 
secretly unhappy. A shy little girl 
has been so twitted of her shyness 
as to be doubly awkward in 
pany through a distressing conscious- 
ness of her own defects produced by 
this so-called ‘goodnatured teasing.’ 
It takes years of training sometimes 
to remove the injurious effect of 
such early experiences; nothing will 
remove the unhappiness of those 
experiences. 

There can hardly be too much 
consideration shown toa really sensi- 
tive child. Consideration and cod- 
dling are two very different things, 
however ; and it is to beremembered 
that the sensitive child, if untrained, 
becomes the morbidly sensitive man, 
than whom there is nobody more 
destestable. He it is who is forever 
posing, forever claiming exceptional 
consideration for his own sensibil- 
ity, at the eapense of yours. He 
is always finding his feelings hurt, 
always experiencing slights or cold- 
ness at your hands, demanding all 
attention and offering nothing in 
return. He seems to feel that this 
readiness to experience pain denotes 
a sort of superiority on his part. If 
he could only be induced to call 
this trait touchiness instead of sensi- 
tiveness, perhaps he would under- 


stand why it does not seem admira- 
ble. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Houschold assured you that I wrote of what | 
. ° saw, and am not in the habit of 
having my word doubted. It was 


a Puritanic face 
window pane « 


Meet ing house, 


about the curious picture of a face, 


Jsawin a 


old 


which 
f the Jatirey 
] 


and which I believe, 


scences ’ and is surely now as 1 did when I told 

lent which | you about it, was photographed by 

i lightning flash Every word of 

grandmother this was true, as is this story of the 

> ippointment by your uncle, Governor 

ed | isd Lverett ft the Chanksgiving at a 

Mrs. Durivage’ date which should permit his sister 
ghbor to the to use her pumpkin for her pies 

same road at it any rate, which dd permit her so 

vhat was to use it 

A A I can hear imagination, old 

; 1) rit fy out in his unctous 

d perhaps way, ‘*God save (Commonwealth 

aeons ) sh Massachusetts |" that November 

\dams, which is Sunday, little dreaming of the truth 

inding though | that lay hidden in those sententious 


twenty 
illed on Mrs. Dur 
Fall, and their talk 
the 


ict was ipproac h 


years. words! 


Yo 


holiday, 


we Was anxious 


ch she was sa\ 


ng pies. It be 
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JND EXCLUSIVELY ON THE 


B Ranges. 


i, Fish, etc., can be broiled in the 
Uy as over live coals 


‘anges used by the Boston Cook- 


king School. 
inges will bake in the open air 
mometer at zero, as well as other 
4 warm kitchen. 


Tender. 
BY USING THE 


well done are as juicy as those 
No basting is required, 


‘teen Hub Ranges used by the 


The HUB Ranges are Sold Everywhere. 


* you cannot find them at your Dealers write us 


ANTHONY CO., 48 to 54 Union 


More Bread and of a better quality produced 
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for prices, 


Street, Boston. 


MAKERS OF HUB STOVES AND HEATERS. 


A FEW GERMAN RECEIPTS. 
lo the Editor of Home and Household Department. 
Dear Madam: | send you a few ex- 
cellent receipts obtained from a Ger 
man friend and used for many years 


in her own family. She is one of 
those accomplished housekeepers 
who never know failure and whose 


. ‘ie ‘iallv excel 
national dishes are especially exce 


] 


lent. more like 


them are well worth trying. L. B. 


All these and many 


HERRING SALAD. 


Cut 10 or 12 cold boiled potatoes 
into thin slices. 


Take 


] } } 
beets, 2 hard-boiled eggs, |! 


boiled 
onion, 2 
( hop these and add to 


one salt herring, 3 
salt pickles, 
the potatoes 
with 


Season pepper, salt, 


and a little olive oil. 


vinegal 


Garnish with sliced eggs, beets, 
pickles and parsley 
BERLIN BEEFSTEAK 


I'wo lbs. round steak, a little pork 


and a quarter of an onion. Chop 


fine and mix with 2 well-beaten eggs. 
Season with pepper and.salt and 


after rolling in small balls fry in 
butter, 
POTTED HARE, 
Clean and cut into small pieces 
two hares. Put in an earthen jar 
and cover with vinegar. Allow 


them to stand 24 hours. 
Put one-quarter Ib. fat pork in an 
iron flour 


brown 


kettle, 3 tablespoons of 
and Let 
Add 1 qt. cold water. 

Place the meat in thisliquid; sea 


one onion. these 


son with pepper and salt and one 
bay-leaf Cook until tender 
RULLEI 
Beat well three eggs, add a pinch 
OL Sait, one tablespoon sugar, flout 


enough to make a stiff dough 


Roll thin and cut into squares. 
Fry in hot lard. 
POTTED MACKEREL. 
Cut in small slices 5 or 6 fresh 


mackerel. Put in a deep dish and 


cover with diluted vinegar. Add 8 
pepper bay 
leaf. Place small lumps of butter 
on the slices of mackerel. 


corns, 3 OFT 4 cloves, I 


Bake 1 1-2 hours in a moderate 
oven. 


Serve cold. 


TOWEL LOOPS. 


more two 


| SPENT than minutes 

this morning trying to untwist 
the loop on a kitchen that | 
might hang it in place, says a writer 
inthe American Kitchen Magazine, 
and as my attention has often been 
called to the right and wrong way 
of this simple thing, I will tell you 
how to put on a loop, either on tow- 
els, or dresses, bags, etc., so that 
your patience will not be taxed when 
trying to hang up things when in 
haste. 

Instead of putting the two ends of 
the tape together and sewing them 
on the towel as one end, thereby 
causing them to twist so closely that 
after washing it is difficult to find 
the joopend, put oneend of the tape 
on at the right of the middle of the 
hem end of the towel and the other 
at the left, with at least an eighth 
of an inch space between the ends. 
Be careful to have the same side 
of the tape on the outside at each 
end; this will make the loop stand 
out open and always ready to catch 
easily on the hook. It may take 
twice as long to sew it on in this 


towel 


Pears’ 


nothing but 


cleanse. 

It keeps the 
skin soft. 

No alkali in 
it; nothing but 
soap. 


way, but you sew it only once and 
you hang it many times a day. 
Kitchen towels should have a loop 
at each end, but dish towels I prefer 
to hang on a rack, that they may 
air and dry quickly. Put loops on 
in the same way at each shoulder 
seam of dress waists, but on skirt 
bindings put them on so the tape lies 
flat on the binding, as a tailor puts 


a loop at the neck of a coat. 


Walnut shells are said to be in de- 
mand in London for the purpose of 
adulterating ground cinnamon and 
bring more than whole walnuts. ‘The 
powdered shells are not distinguish 
able unless the microscopic exami 
nation is an unusually careful one. 

‘« People lift their eyebrows,” says 
William Morris, the English poet, 
“over women mastering the higher 
mathematics; why, it 1s indefinitely 
more difficult to learn the details of 
good house-keeping. Anybody can 
learn mathematics, but it takesa lot 
of skill to manage a house well.” 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WiNnsLow’s Soo1H1nG Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists fhroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow's SooTHInG Syrup. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in-. 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 


in the line of 





DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE IS 
SCIENCE IN NEATNESS? BE WISE 
AND USE 


SAPO 
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HAT 
the 

Match?” said the Office Cat. 

“The cricket match?” said I. 


do 
Great 


you. think of 
International 


val 
wish I knew enough about cricket 
to have an intelligent opinion, The 
only game of cricket I ever saw was 
one played at Lord’s, once, when the 
world and I were very young, and 
the May was white in the English 
hedgerows. And when I remember 
those ‘mighty lads,’ with the big, 
square shoulders spreading behind 
their cricketing flannels, and the 
bright, close-cropped heads of ’em, 
and the clear, straight-forth young 
eyes with the satisfactory look in 
‘em ; when I remember these,1 know 
what the great English singer meant, 
when he sang: 
‘ There is no land like England 
Where'er the light 0’ day be ; 


There are no lads like English lads, 
So tall and strong as they be!’” 


“Well, all I know about cricket,”’ 
said the Office Cat, “‘is those deaxu 
tiful lines of Robert Burdette’s. 
Know 'em? They begin— 


‘LT sought the cricket-grounds at break of 
day, 
Where solemn 
signed, 
With gloomy brows began their doleful play 
And bowled or batted with dejected mind. 


cricketers, to Fate re 


‘IL watched the batsman with a_ barn-door 


bat 
Swipe slowly at a ball that crept along ; 
And mused to see a fielder, short and fat, 
Pursue the ball, with snatches of old song. 


‘Right up the hill of Heaven climbs the 
sun ; 
And on the downward slope his course be 
gan ; 
But Noakes had scored his twenty thou- 
sandth run, 
And every now and then again he ran. 


*And when I long to know what game was 
made, 

That I may know the best, or rather worst, 

The mourning umpire tells me they have 
played 

The first half of the first half of the first.’ 


*“ But how in the name of Ibsen 
did we get on to cricket, anyhow? 
That wasn’t what I started to talk 
about!” 

“You 
tional Match—— 

“And did you suppose I meant 
cricket match, you child of Inno- 
cence? Nota little bit! I meant 
the Match the journals of this re- 
publican land that scorn to cater to 
an effete aristocracy are devoting 
half a sheet daily to,and getting 
magnificent ‘ scoops ’ on each other 
about bits of the latest information 
concerning the bride’s /imgerie, and 
the sort of varnish the noble Duke s 
valet is likely to employ on his wed- 
ding boots. I wanted to know your 
opinion on that match, and on the 
other prize fight ——”’ 

“T deg your pardon?’—in very 
frank bewilderment. 

‘\Vell, what’s the matter ow? 
Phrase about the ‘other prize-fight ’ 


asked about the Interna- 


” 





HER MEWSINGS 


"ee oo "ee 
PE SETA A ra 
troubling you? International mar 
riage is nothing but a synonym for 
prize-fight 
the prize the bridegroom’s 
purchase-money, euphemistically 
called the bride’s dowry. But both 
kinds of prize-fights are interesting 
enough in certain aspects.’ 


only a question of time, 
being 


“You evidently have formed opin 
ions on ’em, and | haven't. 
them.” 


Exploit 


** Well, as to the first sort of prize 
fight: the potential kind, that 
call the International Marriage. 
Perhaps you won't care to prolong 
the interview after you’ve heard me 
express my conviction that it is in 
finitely less creditable of the two. 


we 


Because it juggles with great words ; 
because it bids for honor with coin 
a - 

‘* Israel in Egypt! It’ll be a choice 
between throwing up 
and facing a libel suit.’ 


my contract 


‘ Libel suit be—be amicably set 
tled! I’m not speaking of one In 
ternational Marriage distinct 
from others: I’m speaking of the 
thing in the abstract as suggested 
by an immediate text. To buya 
title with money is only comic, when 
one looks at the reality behind the 
name. But to buy a title with that 
giving in marriage which is either 
the sacredest thing in God’s uni 
verse - or else—— 


as 


“Yes; isn’t it a queer instance of 
how we juggle with names, with 


right and wrong, honor and dis- 
honor, purity and impurity. To 


think that a commercial transaction 
the buying of a name for one’s 


visiting-cards, a coronet to crdwn 
one’s self withal, when the great 


lords rise up at Westminster in the 
presence of their Queen—the buy- 
ing of these things with coined dol- 
lars and outside ceremonial in which 
holy words are perverted to false 
use —can be dignified into anything 
else than a commercial transaction ! 
What outcome can be expected from 
it but such grapes as grow from 
thorns and such figs as grow from 
thistles? You thought it a whim 
and a phrase about my thinking in- 
ternational fisticuffs a more essen- 
tially dignified thing than commer- 
cialized international matrimony. It 
is just the plain truth. Both are 
shamefully bad; shamefully coarse ; 
shamefully unworthy the civilization 
that should have learned how debas- 
ing is fight other than for right’s 
need ; and how debasing is marriage, 
for any other than love’s forthright 
impulse. But at least the fight is 
candidly shameful ; admitting of no 
defence, it makes none. But the 
marriage hedges itself with sacred 
observance and fair panopling and 
sweet usage, and so confuses the rea- 
son and smirches the ideals of thou- 
sands of young, unthoughtful, hon- 
est souls. No! I'll godown with 
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HANDSOME ONE POUND PACKAGES. 


Manufacturers of the Finest Assortment of 


... Delicacies in Biscuits 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS 


John L. te ht, if I’m 


given the choice of two impossible 


report the fig 


assignments; but as to lending my 
pen to make a pretty, picturesque, 
poetic story out of ‘d 

“IT think you'd made your mind 
quite clear,” I ventured meekly ; “ 
and so e 


‘Well, I'm glad if I have; for 
these are the subjects on which one 
wouldn't wish to leave one’s mind 


unspoken, if, inthe old New England 

phrase ‘took 

snorted the Office Cat. 
DOROTHY 


one was sudden ! 


Li NDT. 


THE GLORY OF AUTUMN. 


[From the Springfield 


| Republican. ] 


Ihe hills are now at their height 
of glory, and in the broad valleys 
the watercourses are marked by the 
richest reds and yellows, maroons 
and olives, russet brown, orange and 
buff, and all that superb gamut of 
the spectrum which sings to the eye 
as birds sing to the ear in summer 
when the woods and fields are full of 
chants and warbles and living joy- 
ance. No frost has marred the 
splendid chances of the trees, and 
in this region the autumn flowers are 
to be found in bloom over many a 
meadow, pasture and forest opening, 
whence they have commonly dis- 
appeared at this time. 

Che sheltered nooks are not alone 
in sportive new blooms of aster and 
golden-rod, daisy and clover, wild 
flax and caraway, bouncing bets and 
immortelles, while the herb robert’s 
delicate pink flower nestles in its 
exquisitely wrought leaves, among 
whose green are changing colors as 
rich as on the maples themselves. 
The leaves have fallen from the 
grape vines, and the rare abundance 
of the clusters adorn the wayside 
thickets, now and then giving the 
charm of their fruitage to some 
forest tree which they have caught 
upon and climbed, and compensate 
for their too lose embrace by that 
unwonted beauty. 

Now, as the hues deepen on the 
mountains and inthe valleys, the 
concentrated warmth and sweetness 
that sunshine and rain have stored 
in the leaves of the trees and the 
fronds of the ferns, the grapes, the 
nuts and the autumn flowers, crowds 
the air with delicious scents, and 
adds to the autumn the grace of 
evanescent perfume which befits the 


closing hours of the pageant of 
Nature. It is so wholly different 


in character and effect from the 
seasons of multitudinous bloom, 


when the fragr 
flowers intoxicates 
ous of the senses 


In the autumn 
among its lanes and 
there is a sober ten: 
ing which 
these subtle 
leaves which 
office and are 
to rebegin their ser 
beauty through trar 


largely i< 
dy 

h ive 

now 


now is solemn and 
woods and. fields 

has come; and yet 
nothing that depresse 
bears the emphas 
melancholy It is 1 
and so we recogniz 
these days of glow 
vading fragrance 


comfort and consolat 
The farewell that 
these ferny scents at 
leafage—the 
essence of the 
ting through it all wit! 


shy al 
witch 


cannot be defined, but is. like 
spiritual greeting—this is most sat 


and ennobling, and leaves t 
of Nature a blessing for the imprisor 
ing period of the snows 





The above cut represents ; 
the latest styles in coats and Is (4s 
from a model shown by the ™ 
known house of Springer Bros., 5° 
Washington street. | ls 


is one of the largest 
largest house of its kin 
Their display of suits | 
garments is unexcelled, their >” 4 
exclusive, their prices oe 
and one is sure to find among * 
well selected stock somethins ™ 
please their fancy as : 
purse. It is well wort 
to visit this store, and : 
templating a purchase or 2° 
will find the clerks very COU” 
and pleased to give you atten\ 
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, t, at the Hollis St. Mars’r Van was preceded by acom 
Mr. Charles Froh edy trifle in three acts: Gudgeons 
itre Company of the work of Thornton Clark and 
in end last Satur Louis N. Parker. ‘The theme is the 
a wholesome somewhat familiar one of the gen 
idays is rarely pre- tleman-adventurer, who, maintain 
r on thestageof ing everyshowof exceeding gentility, 
even in this epoch, lives on the credulity of the ‘Gud 
sed to demand in” geons,’ his acquaintances, who 
esentation of com swallow the gilded bait of his sup 
problems, was posed en/rée into aristocratic circles. 
by the etfect upon Ihe plot is of the slightest: happen- 
he unmixed senti- ing,to talk, being proportioned like 
in Che pieceis Fulstaf’s bread to his ‘intolerable 
dyll of Virginia deal of sack.’ But it serves to pass 
Greenleaf Suth- a lightly agreeable hour; its ‘jou 
Emma Sheridan  neys end in lovers’ meeting:’ and its 
‘ n the caprice ofa acting is so admirable that a play 
venerous girl and less worthy would, through it, plead 
her lover. excuse for being. Mr. Miller as the 
s a young second § adventurer, 7reherne, gave quite the 
5. A. Four years be- best bit of work we have ever had at 
ises, despite the his hands: consistently droll and 
s fifteen-year-old with a pleasant flavor of individual 
was ‘unrecon- ity. Mr. Edeson caught capitally 
th to West Point. the type of Si/as Hooper, a_ bustling, 
s entrance atthe not over scrupulous American _busi- 
he child an army ness man, making him not only 
reply, that ‘no one’ probable but likable. Mr. Favers- 
wear it,’ was the ham was breezy and boyish as the 
her that he re honest young lover; Miss Hender- 
yurse son very quaint and sincere as the 
th what occurs pathetic little wife, always ‘tumbling 
9 f his return to her after’ her ‘wonderful’ and worshipped 
e refuses tolisten husband Miss Conquest, as the 
ove, because, as_ little American girl, was fair and 
ssert ng enlisted under winning enough to ‘justify interna 
. - es,heisa ‘traitor.’ tional marriage’ on the spot; and, 
ed on the Geliv needless to say, Miss Robson’s deli 
het, which, as Van cious maid-servant left one lament 
g s, without ster, is the one ingly ‘vishing there vos more’ of 
1 \ . cannot endure. He her. 
ill is over between On Monday evening, Sowing the 
res to take his leave. Wind, Sidney Grundy’s powerful 
cked at her own emotional drama, returned to the 
sity, she is ready to surren- Hollis St. Theatre for a week’s stay. 
er er, and the pretext is furnished by The play loses nothing by repeti- 
knowledge, which comes to her, tion: its quaint beauty, its vivid 
tis ' money which forfour and delicate atmosphere, its heart- 
1 mortgage on her searching honesty and pathos, com- 
foreclosed. She mend themselves anew at every see 
rmy Bengt which ing. Miss Hampton’s Xosamond is 
the time, but out of | a lovely and impassioned character- 
N ot accepts her re- ization; Miss Wood’s Maud very 
e curtain falls. brilliant and merry: Mr. Whiffen’s 
lent is relieved by Watkin a ripe, mellow, delightfully 
S Barbara and acad, finished study of a quaintly pleasant 
mortgage,whotries old-time type; Mr. Standing’s hor- 
her. Van finally sey Cursitor, a bit from genuine, red- 
crestfallen. These blooded old comedy days. Mr 
nts are skilfully combined; Gilmore’s Aradsazon is_ carefully 
tor the play proceeds studied, but a thought hard and 
ends exactly at the mannered. 
sit moment rhe lines are sim- Next week Miss Ada Rehan ap- 
© and especially the pathos _ pears in a brilliant repertoire of com- 
b 1udience was per- edies, Shakesperean and modern. 
) irticularly during At the Park Theatre, Mr. Sidney 
—s Drew anda Family Party—we beg 
is admirably pre- pardon! a competent party—have 
greater part of the appeared ina soi disantarmy comedy, 
ert i, Miss Ida Conquest and called The Bachelor’s Baby. The 
; Edeson. It could hardly play, in point of the uniforms worn, 
tter hands. Mr. _ is true to the life it attempts to pic- 
vas carefuland ar- ture; but here unfortunately praise 
ften it was mas- comes to an abrupt end. ‘The story 
rat . ; loubtedly the great- ofthe play is smirchy; the dialogue 
thei! 4 bs seas ‘he evening was Miss coarsely suggestive ; the laughs 
g t ee es Darvara She entered raised by means which from the 
heir eR et rela ighly; apparently, sensitive and well-bred would sum- 
me sh... ening, she was Barbara. mon a blush instead. The play 
, ¢ ry My dience altogether continues one more week. 
ye a aaa, nt of judicial criti- At the Boston Museum, The 
teous AE ta - playedthecad con- Fatal Card promisesto become, in the 








stines iss Robson made a 
“act hit as a colored maid. 
A. W. V. 


phrase of Susan Nipper, a ‘perman- 
ency ;’ so unflaggingly do its excit- 
ing incidents and its broadly comic 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
and 


pation 1o* and 25%. 
book at your druggist’s 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores, 


situations seem to meet the popular 
taste. 

At the Boston Theatre, brilliant 
Burmah continues its successful ca- 
reer, and nightly Miss Dupree wins 
affectionate appreciation of PAydis’s 
quaint lovableness, and Mr. Figman 
of Dandy's sterling manhood. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
In Sight of St. Paul’s enters on Mon- 


day the last week of its run. On 
Nov. 4, Northern Lights, an entirely 
new melodrama, will have its first 


production on any stage. 

At the Tremont ‘Theatre, Mr. 
Irving and his famous company con- 
clude tonight their highly success 
ful engagement. ‘The week’s pro 
duction of any novel interest. was 
that, on Tuesday, of Much Ado 
About Nothing. And to witness the 
Irving Company’s Much Ado About 
Nothing is to yield toa rare and 
perfect illusion. Itis to be content 
when the curtain is up and regretful 
when it is down, hiding the dear 
life of merriment and holiday and 


Jéte, of eyes sparkling through tears, 


of high hearts beating under gay 
of love-making and laugh- 
ter and all the pretty ‘Much Ado’ of 
which, when all is said, the sad part 


bodices, 


is the ‘Nothing.’ 
At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Tues 
day and Wednesday, one could smile 


to one’s self, and with happy incon- 
sequence murmur. “So! 7ZAzs is 
where Shakespeare the master got 
his play! the folk. This 
Beatrice and this Benedick, these be 


‘These are 


they of whom he wrote.” And to 
say so much is to confess to the 
magic of stage management that so 
triumphantly weaves the spell of 
the Irving production. ‘This is the 
magic that sustains the illusion 
Beatriceand Benedick create, saving 


it all from a single marring note of 
commonplace. 

Special word must be given Mr. 
Harvey’s Don John, who arrests in- 
terest at his very first line: “I thank 
you; lam not of many words, but I 
thank you;”’ to Miss Arthur’s ready 
humor and very sweet //ero; to Mr. 
Frank Cooper’s Don Pedro, marred 
only slightly by the faults Mr. Cooper 
has often shown, and in itself manly, 
frank, good to look at and almost 
old-world in touch. 

Perhaps the Castle Square Opera 
Company sang ‘The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy as well as it has sung any- 
thing; certainly far better than it 
sang the Mikado. In the Chimes, 
Mr. Murray has a baritone part, 
which suits him much better than a 
bass part suits him. Moreover, in 
the Chimes, Mr. Wolff has a seri- 
ous role to play. Mr. Wolff does 
tear passion to tatters, but even thus 
he is more entertaining than he is 
in making bad puns over again, as 
is his wont in comedy. It is an 
odd fact, by the way, that the audi- 
ences, used to Mr. Wolff as a come- 
dian, refuse to accept him as a serious 
person. It cannot be denied that, 
with all his imperfections, Mr. 
Wolff causes the Castle Square pat- 
rons to laugh. They come to the 
Castle Square especially to vibrate 
with merriment in the presence of 
Mr. Wolff, and they do not mean to 
be denied their fun. Even in the 
midst of the horrid ghost scene in 
the Chimes, they found things to 
laugh at in Mr. Wolfi’s not much 
over-simulated agony. Miss Lane 

was a sprightly Serpalete. Miss 


13 


Mason was as fetching as ever, in 
the role of Germaine. Mr. Persse 
was not far superior to the rest of 
the company, as he was in the Mika- 
do, but he sang his music satisfac- 
torily. Next week, Billee Taylor. 


BETHNAL GREEN AND GRETNA GREEN. 


There is an amusing scrap in the 
American Items of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, one of those droll 
papers which they publish in the 
large towns of England. 

What could the Advertiser 
meant ? 

“At the close of the lecture a por- 
trait of Cromwell was presented on 
behalf of the committee by Dr. Hale 
to the Old South—a noble gift which 
will in the Old South be worthily en- 
shrined. The painting is a copy by 
Mr. Philip Hale, presumably a son 
of Dr. Hale, from Robert Walker’s 
original portrait of the Potector of 
the Liberties of the Commonwealth 
of England. A strange contretemps 
occurred in the course of the even- 


have 


ing-—-more comical than disastrous. 
Mr. Meade, who preceded the lec 
turer, referred to the portrait ob- 


serving ‘the choice fell, finally, upon 


Walker’s portrait of Cromwell, the 
original of which now hangs in the 


famous gallery of Bethnal Green, on 
the borders of England and Scot- 
land.’ Could Mr. Meade really have 
made such an utterance, or do we 
owe it to the highly imaginative 
style of the Boston Advertiser re- 
porter? In the quotation the speaker 
is made to confound Bethnal Green, 
Kast London, with Gretna Green 
‘on the borders of England and Scot- 
land.’ Imagine the ‘blacksmith’ 

if Gretna Green has still a ‘black- 
smith’ — finding himself credited 
with being the custodian of the ‘Na 
tional Portrait Collection,’ which, 
waiting for the completion of the 
new gallery annexed to the National 
Gallery, is at present on loan at the 
Bethnal Green Museum ! 

‘Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?’ *’ 


A TRAIN FOR NEW YORK. 

The new Air Line Limited train, 
popularly known as the five-hour 
flyer, made its initial trip on Mon- 
day and already bids fair to be- 
come the most popular train running 
between Boston and New York. It 
is maintained jointly by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and 
New England railroads, and runs on 
week days from and to the Park 
Squarestation,thiscity, leaving either 
metropolis at 1 P. M. and due at 
destination at 6p. M. This is a 
very seasonable hour for business 
men and is in all respects the best 
arrangement that has ever been put 
into effect. It is essentially the 
long desired Boston train, and was 
inaugurated as such by the railroad 
management Only the regular 
fare of $5 is charged, with the usual 
extra charge for parlor car seats. 
Tickets and reservations at city 
ticket office, 322 Washington st., 
Boston. L. H. Tones sqnnt. 


ORINDA) 


Makes Dental Operations Absolutely 


PAINLESS. 


Mrs. Francis Owens, 42 Warren St., 
Roxbury, says: “Dr. Hale applied 
Orinda to my gums and extracted 18 
teeth without any pain whatever.” 
Highest Grade Dentistry at Mod- 

erate Prices. 


BEST SET TEETH .... . 
GOLD ALLOY FILLINGS . 
Ua" No students in the office. 


HALE DENTAL CoO., 
202 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston Street, 
Cor. Tremon. 








$10.00 
1.00 


> AO 4 




















































































































ART AND 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


FORTUNY,. 


WAS walking through a gallery 
the other day, with an artist of 
great talent and, strange say, 
repute, We stopped to look at a 
little study by Fortuny. It was the 
slightest thing imaginable; a_ figure 
in different colored and a 
lamp above it; but painted with the 


to 


reds, 


astonishing mixture of brilliancy 
and truth which the best work by 
Fortuny has. And my friend after 
a moment cried, “1 don't care if 


Fortuny isn’t the fashion just now, 
or what they say about his exaggera 
that fellow 


word vo. 


tion or his spottiness 

was a painter from the 
And how many artists | 
say that of?” 


mre Can you 


This is the best word 


I have heard said on Fortuny; and 
so it seems to me, that even if he 
didn’t see nature from her largest 


side, even though his work was a 
little frivolous, still his temperament 
of painter reveals itself 
stroke of his brush, 
Fortuny was, in certain 
a fore-runner of the Impressionists 
and this recalls a curious story to my 


in every 


respects, 


mind. Chere were two American 
youths in Paris some fifteen years 
ago, called Damon and Pythias. 


under the 
\meri 
Blum, 


Damon had been trained 
influence of a group of clever 
can of Fortuny 
Brennan and Lungren. So Damon 
was full of talk about 
(Scintillation was the word in those 
days instead of vibration.) 
the other 


admirers 
scintillation 


Pythias, 
been 


on hand, had in 
Gérome’s atelier for several years, 
and his work, though charming, was 


rather sober and grey and cold 
typical French classical work of the 


better sort. How times have 
changed! Damon is now one of 


the leaders of the Old Guard of art. 
He may die, but he will never sur 
render—although he has surrendered 
his Fortunyesque conviction. Strange 
whirligig of time! Pythias, Aer contra, 
has now become an Impressionist, 
and looked of the 
leaders in America the school 
which strives for life and light. 

But this half [Impressionist man 
ner of Fortuny was a development 
of his later days. To attain to it, 
he had to pass through years of 
thought, study, copying and travel. 
The story goes that his first efforts 
in art were very ‘tight’ and dry. 
He was pupil of his father, who was 
a painter also, and a Madonna still 
exists, or did a short time ago, done 
by Fortuny himself at the age of 
fourteen. It shows no promise of 
any sort; is simply rather a remark- 
able work for a boy of fourteen, but 
suggests no especial possibilities. 

They say that one of the first 
influences towards freer work which 
came to Fortuny were certain draw- 
ings by Gavarni. Gavarni is rather 
out of date just now, among people 
who only makea point of keeping 
up with the fashion of the moment; 
but any one who will look into a 
certain red book of drawings which 
I have will see that the man hada 
curious talent, an exquisite delicacy 
in certain matters, that were quite 
his own, Be that as it may, these 
drawings opened up possibilities to 
young Fortuny which before he had 
not dreamed of. He must have 
seen for the first time that delicacy, 


is on as one 


of 


ARTISTS 


a certain 
carelessness, of 
by the timid 
which he till then 


grace, charm, were got by 
lightness, almost 
rather than 


painstaking care 


touch 


had practised. 
By the way, an interesting chapter: 


could be made of the influence 
exerted by little men upon great 
men or, perhaps one had better say, 


influence desis 


the of great gners on 
great painters For instance, Dela 
croix admired greatly the work of 


Daumier, especially his drawing of 
the nude, as evidenced in caricatures 
Del 


get these drawings, study them, even 
£ 5 


of men bathing. icroix used to 


copy them, thinking there was much 
for him to learn in the work of a 
man whom the world rated as a 
mere caricaturist 


It is said in studio gossip in Paris 
that lots of the spre id-ea le painters, 


y 
~ 


young and old, get their composi 
tions from the works of Daniel 
Vierge a simple illustrator, but 
one of the most bold and original 
men in the matter of composition 
that ithas been the world’sluck tosee. 

The first great event in Fortuny’s 
life, and what proved to be its turn 
ing point, was when Spain declared 
war against Morocco lhe city of 
Barcelona commissioned Fortuny ) 
paint a battle picture from this war 
So Fortuny accompanied the army 
with General Prim ( whom Regnault 
made famous by a portrait For 
tuny went along with his sketch 
book and what’s now called, after 
him, Fortuny box, in full play. He 
soon saw that out doors under a 
blazing meridional sun wasa very 
different affair from the dark, musty 


galleries where he had copied, o1 
from the studios with their violent 
effects of white light and unreflect- 
ing shade. Here, in the South, all 
light. Shadow shadow 
only because it was a little less light 
than light. Everything reflected 
everything else. The ground hada 
sort of bloom reflected on its blazing 
vellow from the blue sky 
Che shadows, which looked 
with 
themselves 
their centres 


was was 


surface 
above. 
cold at the edges by contrast 
the hot sunlight, 
warm and glowing at 
frdm_ the fierce reflections of the 
same hot sunlight. All these things 
made him think; and if he desired 
to get anything at all he must needs 
give up the academical methods 
taught him in the schools. 

This Barcelona picture was never 
finished. I the sketch for it 
in the Museum of the Prado. It was 
a fine thing, very Fortunyesque 
(may I coin the word ?) in manner; 
not so finished as the Spanish Mar- 
riage or the Choice of the Model, 


were 


saw 


but none the less interesting for 
that. He worked at the picture off 
and on for years. Every year the 


thing grew more distasteful to him, 
and his gathering reputation made 
it less worth his while to finish. 
Finally, after a number of disputes, 
he threw up the commission, pre- 
ferring to refund the money ad- 
vanced to him. That very year he 
had sold the Spanish Marriage 
not a large picture—for several 
times the sum offered to him for the 
huge Barcelona decoration. The 
picture, notwithstanding, now hangs 
in Barcelona. How they got hold 
of it I don’t know. 
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Fortuny made a number of copies 


during his life, chiefly from Velas- 
quez and Goya, though he also made 
a good many Italian copies There 
doesn't, at first sight, s®@em to be 
much affinity between the work of 
Velasquez and Fortuny but on 
tracing Velasquez’s influence through 
Goya, one sees the connection 
Indeed, there are certain pictures, 


Ol parts ot pictures, by 


have been 


\ elasquez 
which might painted by 


i stronger Fortuny rhe figure of 
the little Prince 
back; the 
the back 


show 


Jalthazar on horse- 
two hgures of women in 
room of The Spinners, all 
of the 


which made Fortuny 


much same quality 


charming a 


SO 


painter. Fortuny was a _ painter 


te Pili a iniard, 
who h 

istake his 
Ons ht inde 


y 
' ay - 


true dj] no one 
id st died ‘ 
m 
mi} 
nistory Oot Sp 
aistinctive n 


Zurbaran 


cour 


down 
se, n kortuny’s work 


modern inf 


but the strong ol 


| know ofa 
was in Rome 
both 
| 


ciass, 


tuny was al 


attend 


SO Liere 


Phey 


used to an 


evening 
4 


where people made water colors 


from the costume model. Fortuny 


wonderfully 
often, if 
it, 
, 
ind 


have h 


" 
would come in, do a 
clever study, and he were 


; it 
vO away. Chis 
id, for the 


studies which not only would 


dissatished with simply toss 
into the corner 

American might 
iskin 


, 
now be 


worth a lot us not 


be mercer thouta 
doubt, were of deligh ul 
quality 
up these studies < 
franc or s to the 
dealers When 


them fora 


che 


v ip picture 


our Ameri 


life, 


him to let such opportunities go by, 


an was 


isked, in afte what possessed 


he said: “Oh! | didn’t like Fortuny’s 
work then, and don’t now.” So, at 
least, the story goes. I only tell 
what has been told me. 

By the way, Bouguereau in like 


manner, of late years, is said to have 
said that, if Millet’s pictures were to 
come up before the Salon jury, he, 
Bouguereau, still vote for 
their rejection. At least, he has the 
courage of his convictions. 

rhe two pictures which gave For- 
tuny immense 7 


would 


ogue before the gen 


eral public were the Spanish Mar- 
riage and the Choice of a Model. 


Nothing quite like them had ever 
been done before, nor has anything 


so brilliant in that genre ever been 
done since. I have never had the 
luck to see the Marriage save in 


reproductions. The subject is said 
to have been suggested to him by 
the preliminaries of his own mar- 
riage with Senorita Madrazo. It 
represents the signing of the regis- 


ter by a marriage party—which 
doesn't suggest a very promising 


motif; but, by putting his people in 
the costume of the time of Goya, he 
was able to get a bouquet of gay 
make result most 
bizarre and fascinating. In contrast 
to the richly dressed marriage guests, 
is a half-naked beggar by the wall. 
Fortuny loved to paint the wrinkled, 
skinny flesh of men, and no 
doubt it was on this account and as 
a contrast to the flashing colors of 
the foreground group that he intro- 
duced the old fellow, rather than as 
an ironical comment. 

The Choice of the Model, I have 
seen, in Mr. Stewart’s collection in 
Paris; and though it is, perhaps, 
too brilliant, smart, and pretty, to 
be a work of the highest sort of art, 
it is nevertheless a marvelously se- 
ductive and enthralling picture. A 


colors which the 


old 
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work as any 


some 
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especially | am 
naked shepher 
broken capita 


ple’s pillar 
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i most 
and yet 
ing of a manill 
things 


and 


the 


Secs 
own Way 
who loves dee] 
unconsciousness, 
earlier world 
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knowing it 10 | 
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have 


afar, or ra 


is no 


SO broad, 


tators should 


surdities the qu i] 


the M 
Choice of a Mode 


tose ot his 


dence in 


the c 
had begun to tir 
ities, to weary ol 
smartness, which ! 
popular with the 

that he 
moved by certain 
that he 


was m 


ing; and 

to try some pict 
more in that dir 
he had as yet da 


perce 
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nr AN 
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imagine that he mt 


composition a 
and unexpected 
methods. It ism 
that he could not 
velop these exper 
man tever—which | 


to sO Many promises 


What an 
such nobility, suc! 
were in him should 
thin air 
used him for a pla 
I have seen Fort 
the Stewart 
a palette as other n 
and dirtier, perhaps 
refused to tell his s« 
. big, round, clumsy 
wasn’t it, who said 


irony 


because 
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asked what he mixe‘ 


that gave such 
“With brains, Mar! 
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4 WOMAN'S WARDROBE. pair of stylish wings, will combine 
vardrobe Is am suitably with either this taffeta or 
each demand the black cloth, for calling. And 
suitable gown. uniess economy prevails is not an 
ich occasion Unwise addition to this portion of 
supplied. A the wardrobe. 
of vour needs For formal wear, a black satin 
mistake of Skirt, made with handsomely spread 
hemselves ng half-train and faultless cut \ 
selescs to you bodice of richly brocaded velvet, of 
‘ew dresses will brilliant coloring, modeled on the 
eet many social, Louis XVI coat style, and opening 
<iness demands, Over a front of rich lace Hand 
depressing that some buttons are essential, and it is 
-e closets are not only possible but, if they are 
must frequently handsome enough, admissible to se 
‘ d : lect buttons that are adjustable to 
, yn whom either the taffeta silk or the Louis 
kely to bemade, XVI. Black spangles, or outlining 
suogested. of black and facings of black satin, 
trent .anal business, Will adjust this bodice to the tone 
\ tweed, of mixed of the black skirt. A second bodice 
| brown or grey for this same skirt, of black satin, 
mine. The skirt Over draped with chiffon and made 
ring the ground brilliant with beaded trimming or 
d frock coat, fitting jeweled ornament, may be cut dé 
r if more becoming, colleté, and with the black satin 
rt coat For skirt forms a gown suitable to un 
. silk waist,slightly elaborate formal evening occasion. 
ick. that the re It is quite possible to pl in this bod 
hout meeting ice with high-neck adjustable yoke, 
% waist ideale making another effect of change 
taffeta silk, of possible, that will meet occasions for 
tly th the Which the taffeta gown is planned 
ind coat Chis he cape for use with the tafieta will 
eted by a golf combine with this dress. 
which worn over Itthe lighter shade in the Louis 
ss one suited XVI coat is matched fora light skirt 
,or worn with of satin, that coat can be worn with 
the silk waist such with more dressy effect, and a 
Spring and Fall second bodice for the light satin 
ze of waists, includ- skirt may be planned to complete a 
z was t-waists, adds to the formal evening low-neck gown. But 
ss of the costume. A a light evening wrap should be al 
l, after some of the lowed for, also, in that case. 
- models, makes it For the house, two short-skirted 
5 Stylish With tan walk- gowns made of cotton crépe, in 
5 SHOES | heavy gloves, nothing dainty color; the skirts set on wide 
. Coat and cape are belt band, and opening in the front; 
le for wear with the bodice, over which the skirt 
Should a change be belt fastens, made high-neck and 
nd business and after some simple fancy waist de 
black cloth if sign. If these bodices are made to 
grey tone, andbrown fit the figure without corsets, and 
brown shading; are boned with steels that can be 
d coat and cape removedwhen the gowns are washed, 
rmonize well A the dresses will slip on very quickly, 
ick business hat with an instant trimeffect. A pair 
onomy need not of duck skirts, one or two wash shirt 
ed waists, and some washable duck 
eptions, and gen- belts make with these a generous 
S t formal occasions, supply of changes for domestic use, 
pow silk, in some ofthe that should enable a woman to be 
ngs, not too sombre always sweetly tidy and attractive 
iade with skirt just during her household hours. One of 
ng, namented and cut the crépe gowns may be planned a 
- hands spreading folds. little more elaborately and fitted to 
. 1 after some of corsets, when it will serve daintily 
‘6 front or yoked models, and for very informal At Home wear. A 
pr read lace collar or change of dainty and entirely sim- 
; essory. Hand- ple wash bed-room’ wrappers of 
ns or rhine-stone  daintily colored lawn, are useful, and 
suitable on such if economy rules, a larger supply of 
. serve for after- these, worn trimly belted, will serve 
evening at home for all domestic use. A bath wrap, 
ver “bonnet and made generously, of some warm col- 
ae ipe,for theatre, ored eider-down cloth, and with so 
= n. The cape of wide a belt that an effect of sufficient 
ecto. t too elaborate trimness is possible, is most useful ; 
, ..... he black cloth dress, and a black silk empire-cut loose 
rect pay \ hat carefully wrapper, for night wear on the cars 











Shape, and _ black, 
plaid ribbon that 
vith the taffeta, and 
pretty buckle and a 


mmed wit} 
A h 
Harmon ize 


with ¢ 
“2 perhaps a 





or boat, completes a wardrobe, not 
extravagani in outlay, that will meet 
almost every dei und likely to be 
made upon the women of some social 


position and business responsibili- 
ties. 

Not until all needs are planned 
for should the extra i 
dulged in; and change for street 
and business wear is more essential 
than for receptions. Feather boas, 
furbelows in general, special wraps, 
extra hats,unrequired special dresses 
are what use up the dress allowance, 
without adding at all to the useful- 
It is well to 
have a generous supply of shoes and 
and at least 
one pair kept 
strictly for wear with evening gowns, 
and out 
and a third for the house. 

Corsetsshould be promptly renewed 
when they begin to show wear, that 
undue may not come on the 
A pair of corsets worn con 
little time. 
supplied with three 
or four pairs and change them con 
stantly, you will need no more than 
one pair for renewal in a year kor 
the woman high 
tinct taper from bust to waist, and a 
straight line from the chest to be 
low the abdomen corset 
better adapted than the Z.Z. sold by 
\lmost 
market are 
according to the low 
breasted English figure and are so 
widely proportioned about the figure 
that the woman 
with the above described figure finds 


dresses be in 


ness of the wardrobe. 


gloves and stockings; 
three pairs of corsets 
door 


a second for street 


wear’, 


strain 
gowns. 
stantly 


weals a very 


When you are 


with bust, a dis 


there is no 
Houston and Henderson. 
all the 
planned 


corsets on the 


below the waist 
it impossible to fit herself comforta 
the Z.Z. corsets will suit 
admirably. 


bly. such 
hey are not expensive, 
come in black, and are made of ex 
cellent material. 

Kconomy dictates the purchase of 
Silk 
is not inexpensive at the beginning, 
but an outfit once secured will last at 


least three years, 


k instead of wool underwear. 


and then will need 
only partial renewing. Wool will 
a season, subjected as 
shrink 
For walking and 
street wear, silk stockings are inex 
cusably extravagant. Lisle, or fine 
cotton only will wear satisfactorily 
with such usage. Dainty silken hose 
harmonize suitably only with house 
gowns and formal array. 

Only the best glove is worth buy- 
And the best glove is not of- 
ten for sale at bargain prices; it is 
sometimes, and it behooves you to 
take advantage of such times. Asa 
rule, the bargain glove is no bargain. 


hardly wear 
it must be to the changes of 


age in washing. 


Ing. 


TO BE GOOD-LOOKING. 


a recent talk before the 

Society of Kindergartners on 
How We Can Improve Our Looks 
Through Hygiene, Dr. Emily Hunt 
claimed that beauty,that which may 
be possessed by all, the highest form 
of beauty, is not dependent on feat- 
ure or complexion, but on expression. 
The face but mirrors the mind and 
the soul, and in the daily longing 
and striving after nobility and pur- 
ity, unconsciously is gained that out- 
ward beauty, which every woman— 
yes, every individual desires. Good 
health, which is also good looks, de- 
pends much on the carriage of the 
body. The weight of the body 
should be thrown forward upon the 
arch of the foot, which gives a light, 
elastic step and prevents the jar to 
the spinal axis which always occurs 
in heel walking. The skin isa very 
important organ, and upon the care 
given this great eliminator of the 
body, depends in a great measure 
the health and looks of the individ- 
ual. 

Frequent baths are desirable—in 
health,a daily bath can be taken 
with good results, using both hot 
and cold water, and followed in every 


Frobel 


15 


case by a vigorous rub. Good diges- 
tion is desirable to the person who 
would look and feel well. Avoid any 
article of diet which has proved 
harmful at any time, and eat at reg- 
ular hours good nutritious food. 
Sleep, nature’s great restorer, must 
be often wooed by those who desire 
health and her counterpart, beauty. 
Make long nights, and if possible 
snatch from the busy day a period, 
even if very short, for a little nap. 
The lecture was illustrated by very 
interesting charts. In answer tothe 
question, How can one keep from 
taking cold? Dr. Hunt gave these 
preventives: Bathe the throat and 
chest daily in cold water, dress the 
feet so they may be always warm 
and dry, and avoid draughts. 


Imperishable Tooth Brash, 


Manufactured in England for my trade 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 
Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley's 
Powder, 
breath 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0. 


Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
hardens the gums and sweetens the 


Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


Lf. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


ee AND... 
Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brightens the specs and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 
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HE Castle Square Com 
pany closes a brilliant week of 

The Chimes of Normandy to take 
up Soloman’s nautical comic opera, 


Opera 


Billee Taylor; or, the Reward of 
Virtue. ‘The piece judging from the 


past work of this admirably balanced 
stock company, is sure of an intelli- 


gent and artistic production. The 
Castle Square operas are now play- 
ing steadily to the capacity of the 


great theatre, and there is a remark 
able unanimity of opinion that Bos 
ton is getting a rich musical treat. 

That the vaudeville form of enter 
tainment has obtained a hold on the 
theatre-goers of shown 
by the large audiences which 
present at Keith’s daily. The 
for next week will as usual be 
and carefully arranged. It will in 
clude pretty little Florrie West, 
Howard & Emerson, Mr. Charles S. 
Abbe, so long a favorite with the 
old Boston Museum Stock Com 
pany, Kitty O’Neil, a bright, pleas 
ing little Charlestown girl, and a 
score more of the leading American 
and European’ vaudeville enter 
tainers. 


At the Tremont Theatre will be 
presented A Social Highwayman, a 
play of which both the heroes 
thieves. One is the master, the 
other is his valet,a man whom he 
saved from the ruin that follows a 
prison career, and who thus becomes 
his devoted slave. The skilful man- 
ner in which he robs his master’s 
guest at the poker-tables, the cat 
like way in which he watches every 
movement of his master, and his 
perfect loyalty to this one man 
which are indicated now and then, 
make a remarkable performance. 
These men, master and servant, rob 
friends and acquaintances right and 
lett. ‘The duchess of Clayborough, 
whose diamonds have disappeared, 
finally consults a medium. ‘lhe 
séance takes place in the third act. 
The Messrs. Holland appear under 
the management of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, and come from a highly 
successful New York engagement. 


soston 158 


are 
bill 


strong 


are 


James O'Neill in a splendid re- 
vival of Virginius will follow the 
Hollands at the Tremont Theatre. 


He will possibly give one perform 
ance of Monte Cristo. 


At the Hollis St. ‘Theatre, Miss 
Rehan begins tomorrow an all ‘foe 
short engagement. ‘The repertorie 
will be distributed as follows through 
the week: Monday, Railroad of 
Love; ‘Tuesday, ‘I'welfth Night; 
Vednesday, matinee and evening, 
Miss Rehan’s most popular and _ar- 
tistic production, The Taming of 
the Shrew; Thursday and Friday 
evenings and Saturday matinee, Mid 
Summer Night’s Dream; Saturday 
evening, School for Scandal, the 
only performance. No one of the 
supporting company will be more 
warmly welcomed than Percy Has- 
kell-Fawcett, whose dainty ingéaue 
work is well remembered. Miss 
Haskell is still renewing congratula- 
tions upon her marriage to Mr. Geo. 
Fawcett, whose character work Bos- 
ton has often had occasion ap- 
prove 

Though much cannot be said in 
favor of The Bachelor’s Baby at the 
Park Theatre, it must be confessed 
that its business warrants its second 
week, and that there seem a deplor- 


to 


a 
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ably large number of people willing 
atit. Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 


l)rew sustain the leading parts. Mr. 


to laugh 


McKee Rankin (Mrs. Drew’s father) 
and Mr. Sidney and J. B. Booth, Jr., 
are in the cast. 

Mr. J. Booth, last prominent 
at the Boston Museum some years 
ago, was more recently heard of as 


studying medicine and relinquishing 


a possible career upon the stage. 
Evidently he has changed his mind 
again. 

Frank Mayo, in his own drama 
tization of Mark ‘Twain's story, 
Puddie Head Wilson, will be the 
Chanksgiving entertainment at the 


Theatre. 


In Sight of St. 


lremont 


Paul’s is finishing 


its engagement at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre. November 4,will be 
produced with a new cast Northern 
Lights, an American play by Har 


kins and Barbour. 


Wednesday evening, October 30, 


The Fatal Card, which seems to be 
taking a good many important tricks, 
celebrates its soth performance by 


issuing souvenirs to ladies holding 
balcony. 
her 
and with the rest of the 


continues to warrant, 


orchestra or first 
Miss Busby has 


seats tor 
recovered from 
indisposition 
cast by care- 
ful work, the sustained popularity of 


the play. 


Miss Annie Lewis is promised 
back again about Christmas time to 
appear as Little Red Riding-hood 
under the management of Mr. 
Atkinson. 

Miss Terry made herself charm 


ing at the luncheon tendered her by 
the College Club last week. Her 
daughter, Miss Craig, who assisted 
shows 


Miss Terry to receive, some 
thing of her mother’s grace and 
beauty. 

Tonight will be presented the 
most interesting programme given 


during the Irving engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre. It includes the 
new play, Journey's End in Lovers’ 
Meeting, in which Miss Terry ap- 
pears; A Story Waterloo, which 
has made so enormous a_ success in 
the Trial Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice, and the church 


of 


Boston ; 


scene from Much Ado About Noth- 
ing: ‘lhe admirers of Miss Terry 
and Mr. Irving could hardly havea 
richer treat than this varied pro- 
gramme affords. 


At the close of the Bowdoin Sq. 
engagement, Miss Sydney Armstrong 
withdraws from the cast of In Sight 
of St. Paul’s. The part of Addeen, 
which has been so powerfully played 
by Miss Armstrong, will be essayed 
by Miss Sadie Martinot. It will be 
Miss Martinot’s first effort in melo- 
drama, and her performance will be 
watched with interest. 

Mr. Franklyn Roberts, who has 
been playing with the Cotton King 
Company replaces Mr. Kearney in 
the cast of In Sight of Saint Paul’s, 


for New York. Mr. Roberts is an 
Englishman of Irving Company 
training, and an excellent stage- 
manager as well as a clever and 
handsome actor. 

Too Much Johnson follows The 
Fatal Card, Nov. 18, at the Boston 
Museum. It will be the first per- 
formance of the piece in Boston 


after phenomenal success in New 
York and Chicago. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


BOYS’ $5 SUITS. 


It isa privilege and comfort for 
parents to be able to visit A. 
Shuman & Co.’s immense clothing 
establishment at Shuman Corner, 
and buy a Boy’s Knock- 
about Suit in for a $s bill. 
The material is all wool, strong and 


Boston, 
any size 


wear resisting. ‘The sults are neat 
in appearance and made to stand 
the test of real hard wear. ‘Those 


who examine these suits 
purchasers, as in 


are ready 
no other way can 
boys be clothed so satisfactorily or 
so inexpensively. 


iq 





energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, iwnost likely a run- 
down condition of the system, 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 
weak lungs. P* 
consumption ofr 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 

50 cts. and $1.00. 


rchance 
chronic 


even 
bron- 


Our books “Health” and “ Beauty”’ sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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Perfect Bread 


Nature's Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 


FLOUR is the only agora ne? food used p 
mankind — impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
onemey we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(See Analysis) :— 

Wheat os ‘an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 ae an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid 

Flour2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,— an impover 
ishment of aboutthree-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 06 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverishmend 
of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat nas Sulphuric Acid 05; Flour has no Sul 
phuric Aci 

Wheat = Silica 0.8; Flour no Sti 

THE ARLINGTON WHE ra MEAL isa 
perfec’ food for Infants and Chiddren, containing 
all the material for a strong and vigorous consti 
tution. 


It Is a Positive : Cure fo for Constipation. 


Itis a PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, as 
itisin the best condition for the gastric juice to 
act upon, furnishing the power to digest, feodin 
the nerve centres,etc. For the BRAIN WORKE 
it is unsurpassed, containing all the on brie 
properties which the active brain demands,*.nd 
without w hich itis —~ ae of endurance, 

* Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Paget's 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days ; other dogs 
fed on wheat meal bread flourished and throve.’ 
The three-fourths impoverishment of the mineral 
ingredients proved fatal to the first. Where 
Phosphorus, the Physical element of all vitality, 
is wanting in fooa, the same will be wanting in the 
system, and the body will come short in vital 
energy. or the power of endurance. Thus the 
wasteful expense of living on the of super- 
fine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all piysicioss It has 
been on the market for t years. 
ing 


bearing the highest reputation. 
ground from the best pure wheat, it Syenieses to 
the public the means of supplying a PERFECT 
FOOD. Its yuality as it leaves the a es 
Mills is cuarante to be of superlative excel- 
lence and purity. Pac wea in barrels and half- 
barrels. Ask your Grocer for it, and use no 
other. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
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Amusements. 


NEW 


Week of Oct 


FLORRIE WES 


Big Vetide ile Shovw, 


Continuous Perfor 


Prices .7<, 


CASTLE 


421 
Tel. 977 Tremont 


Street, 


SQUARE 
THEATRE 


“Only Fireproof Theat: 
Most Magnificent 


Beginning MONDAY, OCT. ? 


AND FOR ONE WEFK, 

EVERY EVE. . 
MATINEES WEPHESQSYS an 
THE CASTLE SQUARE OPER, 


BILLEE TAYLOR. 


Evening Prices: 25c and 50c. 


All Seats 
Any and Ev 


Reserved 


ery Seat 


BOW DOI 


CHARLES F. ATK 


FIFTH WEEK 


N 50 == THEATRE 


E 


normous Su 


UAL 


Sutton Vane’'s New Play 


IN SIGHT 
OF ST. PAUL. 


Every evening at § 
Seats now rea 


THEATRE: 








BOSTON MUSEUM 


Even'gs at & 


Last Week But Two. 


* The Greatest Succ 


THE FATAL ct 


Closing a run of <3 M(< YN’ L HS 


nea y 


SO%s ts 


holding « nestra 
either 


AFTERNOON 


ECHANIC 


MOR 


anual 
School 


besides 


th Performance ' 
AN EI poy 


i 


es 


WEDNESDAY 


EVENIN 


Sphies 


Machines 
Examples 0! 
Elaborate a! 


Than in Any Forme Byhiit 
Training i 
Work 
Bench by pupils 0! 
displays 


Technology and 
tional institutions. 


FIRST-CLASS MUSIC. 


Open from 10 A.M. | 
- 25 Cents 


Admission 
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Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


F LIGHT. 


in Wealthiest Town in the State 


acres, level, productive 
hay, keeps 3 cows and 
tin variety; brook runs 
ards; 1o-room houses 

n high land and com- 
arn 32x40, with cellar 

a, stable, carriage room, 
r and well painted; price 
asant drives, boat- 
jemands full time of 


iN ; FARM AGENCY, 


A Fortune 


ate at Scituate bea 
it sc, I rooms, also 
arns, shed, carriage room, 
a tildings in first-class 
ts 25 tons hay; 120 rod; 
acl minutes to stavion, 
was recently sold for 
ner homes CHAP 
Y, Herald Building, Boston 


Franklin County Farm 
acres, $410 cultiva 
x oras 170 apple 
s ~ peach trees, 20 grape 
] ret keep 10 head stock; all 
t brooks runs through; 
kitchen; barn 30x62, with 
urn, etc.; including good 
fowl, mowing » Bm 
ail t s and crops, also new 
k taken at the door; best of markets 
easy driving distance; price of 
$ CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY 


Charming Home at Plymouth. 








$ . tory house, 15 rooms 
' families; piazza; stable 
ed, « laand vane; basement 
t;, Umexceptionai neigh 
ed inutes’ walk to electric 
$4200, Sr0m ast Apply to owner 
4 } t r CHAPIN’S FARM 
sid t ig, Boston 
Great Sacrifice. 
sfrom Boston (Sc. fare), cost 
j ‘ arming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
painted, in fine order ; 
ectrics ; pretty lawn, con 
$2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
Heraid Building, Boston 
Danvers. 
house, 9 rooms, 4 open fire- 
1 washer ‘ i-shed, shop, etc.; 3 Minutes to 
ctrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
e-like old place, nicely situated in 
g shaded by grand old elms; price 
v0. five HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Wakefield Park (Stoneham. ) 
1 nig Ss use of 11 rooms, 2 rooms 
f., ex { projecting windows, bath, fur 
za, 10 ft.; hall runs through, 
| — W 4 bay windows full height of 
situated in restricted neigh- 
NE i, with a tew fruit trees ; 
a very desirable property 
\GENCY, Herald Building 
Wakefield Park (Stoneham.) 
al nf . ely built 2-story house, 
/ & a water, open fireplace, 
gas, wired for electricity ; 
wa " bay window, broad 
shed in oak and hard pine, 
3 ed view; 8500 ft. of land; 
| 4§ $ avery desirable home for 
~ CHAPIN’S FARM 
ihe g, Boston 
Conway, N. H. 
a mmanding exquisite 
Wve road piazzas; 9-room 
ents, fine stables, &c., 
on go by present owner; 120 
Acta plenty fruit, &c.; central 
» gpl art part cash CHAPIN’S 
Building, Boston 
“hoe > 
ie & | avines 
ate Old Lexington Homestead. 
“t od * 
k tory house, 14 rooms, 
proached by fine drive, 
awn, natural summer 
romatic fragrance gives 
C stable, clapboarded and 
: price $9500; would 
: . Details and 6 photos 
. ENCY, Herald Building, 
ents: 
—<- Melrose Highlands, 
a 
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and topics of the day 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


Advertisers —- 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH 
enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ” 


and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears 


some relation to the article advertised. 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the 


returns received. 





Modern Ideas 


“hustle ’’ of today. 


We Have Them 


line of Printing strictly 


Up to Date 


the price. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Va Vo oo 





And modern facilities are neces- 


sary to keep up with the business 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 


work — in fact, everything in the 


See us when you need printing. 


Our work will please you — also 





W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 





The London Times says: We 
have received a letter from Mrs. 
Hurlbert, dated Meran, Hotel Erz- 
herzao Johann, Sept. 23, in respect 
to the obituary notice of her hus- 
band, the late Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, 
published by us recently, in which 
she says:—'‘It is not true, as stated 
in the said notice, that, ‘owing to the 
nature of the evidence given at the 
trial, he thought it prudent to leave 
the country.’ My husband had, 
some months before the trial of 
Evelyn v. Hurlbert was brought up 
for hearing, contracted to go out to 
America on some businessconnected 
with the development of the Milford 
Haven Docks, and he had been paid 
in advance a considerable sum for 
his services. It was to fulfil this 
contract that he left England just 
one month after the verdict in his 
favor was given. Hedid not return 
to meet the warrant, because he was 
strongly advised by his American 
counsel not to return to an English 
Court as a defendant, but as a plain- 
tiff, and we had been together en 
gaged in collecting evidence from 
the United States and elsewhere of 
the absolute truth of his testimony 
given on the trial in i891.” 


SHE FORGOT HER NAME. 


Inability to remember names is a 
failing common to a great many 
people, says the New York Tribune. 
There are varying degrees of the 
malady, of course, but nearly every 
one has had the experience of going 
to call upon one of his most inti 
mate friends, and suddenly, as he 
ascended the steps and was about to 
ring the bell, finding himself utterly 
unable to recall the name of the per 
son he was to ask for. ‘lhis per 
formance, however, has been com 
pletely distanced by the feat of Mrs. 
S , who lives uptown and now 
holds the palm among her acquaint 
ances for this sort of absent-minded- 
ness. 

(n the occasion of the death of a 
distant relative recently, she was ob- 
liged to go down to the surrogate’s 
court to attend to some business re- 
garding the will. In the course of 
her proceedings it became necessary 
for her to sign her maiden name to 
the document in question. The 
clerk handed her the pen, told her 
where the signature was to be affixed, 
and stood waiting for her to comply. 
But Mrs.S——— seemed stunnedat the 
request. She stared blankly at the 
young man before her, and then at 
the paper, but made no motion 
toward writing, and said not a word. 

“Just sign your maiden name, 
you know,” repeated the clerk, think- 
ing she had in some way misunder- 
stood. ° 

Mrs. S-—-—- knew only too well 
what he had said, but was no more 
able to execute the task than the 
young man himself would have been. 
She had been married twice, and it 
is a long time since she has_ had oc- 
casion to use the name to which she 
was born. 

«« J-]—really don’t remember it,” 
she gasped in an agony of embar- 
rassment to the astonished clerk; 
‘TI shall have to go home and find 
out,” and she disappeared through 
the door with all the haste at her 
command, 

In telling the story afterward she 
said that she paced up and down the 
street in front of that office for at 
least 10 minutes, cudgeling her 
brains in a vain effort to recall the 
lost name, and was finally obliged 
1.0 go home, as she had proposed, 
and look it up in an old book which 
had belonged to her when a girl. 
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CARPETS 


Are shown in larger variety by us than by 
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any carpet house in New England 


_ The Fashionable 
, «— Cloak House of 4 


! SPRINGER BROTHERS, : 


500 Washington St., cor. Bedford. 
#. STYLISH GARMENTS, ELEGANT FURS. 2 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES, 
EVERYTHING UP TO DATE. 


The place above al! others to purchase 


CLOAES « F'URS. . 
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Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 


season have been selected with great care. 
Our private patterns are a feature of our 


business, and they are shown in our stock 
at the prices of regular mill patterns 
Our reputation for low prices is already 
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established and is proven by our _ increased 
business each season 
Satisfaction guaranteed to all our patrons. 
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Thomas O’Callaghan & Co. 


558-562 Washington Street. 
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-HOusEFURNISHING PURCHASER 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE Of! 


$ 5 | Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 








Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedstcads. 


throughout with linen, with re-enforced ye > ea} =«CYou should visit the Carpet Departmenta 





Made trom strong all-wool fabrics, seamed 





. = “ as i ‘olorings of t 
seat and knees and extra’ staying wherever Lace aagao nen shepuasiense 


hard wear or strain comes. 
Every suit warranted and a new one We Supply Everything Needed 

given in exchange for one that rips. for Housekeeping. 

Cloth for repairing with every suit. | Ilustrated Circulars free, showing ouf 

leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber >ets 


| Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dini ” F : . Hall Stands. Morris 
Extra Pants, $1.50. oo ae ea 


Chairs and Desks. 


A large assortment to select from 








The best and most durable suit ever made SPECIAL OF FER. 
for five dollars. 


Standard Clothing Co. 
r: A. McARTHUR & CO., 
395 Washington St., Boston. = 


is | HOUSEFURNISHERS, 
16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 


To those who mention THE COMMONWEALTH, we will! deli\ 
of charge to any point within 100 miles « 
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